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Gas Institute of New Zealand. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Gas Institute of New 
Zealand was held at Masterton on Feb. 24-26 last under 
the ae of Mr. James Learmonth, of Masterton. 
p. 247. 


Hastings Company’s Special Order. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company are 
applying for a Special Order to authorize them to purchase 
by agreement the Undertaking of the Rye Gas and Coke 
Company, Ltd. [p. 256.] 


A Central Laboratory. 


We outline the scheme of Mr. Arthur Coe, of the Gas 
College, Halifax, to provide a laboratory service which, 
though applicable to all gas undertakings, has special refer- 
ence to those making up to 150 million c.ft. per annum. 
[p. 252.] 


Gas and the City of London. 


The long and unbroken connection of gas with the City 
of London, extending over nearly a century and a quarter, 
was referred to by Sir David Milne-Watson, writing in the 
recent City of London Supplement of the “ Daily Tele- 
graph.” [p. 245.1] 


Birmingham Gas Department’s New Showrooms. 


New showrooms and branch offices of the Birmingham 
Gas Department in Sutton Coldfield were formally opened 
on Tuesday, July 26, by the Mayor of Sutton Coldfield, the 
Chairman of the Gas Committee, Alderman J. H. Lloyd, 
M.A., J.P., presiding. [p. 251.] 


™ Pulling ’’ Gas Services. 

An interesting method of laying new service pipes, 
without disturbing the surface of the ground, by a process 
of pulling the new pipe through as the old is withdrawn, is 
practised by the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light, and 
Power Company of Baltimore. [p. 245.1 


‘* Technical Data on Fuel.’’ 

Mr. T. Campbell Finlayson to-day reviews the newly 
published third edition of ‘‘ Technical Data on Fuel,”’ 
which is edited by H. M. Spiers, M.A., B.Sc., and published 
by the British National Committee, World Power Confer- 
ence, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. [p. 247.] 


Training in Methods of Salesmanship. 


At a further session of the International Congress on 
Commercial Education, which was held at the London 
School of Economics on July 26, there was a discussion on 
‘* Training in Methods of Salesmanship,’’ in which Sir 
Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., and Mr. Harold Whitehead 
took part. Ip. 248.1] 


Protection of Steel and Iron Structures. 

The protection of steel and iron structures in connection 
with gas manufacturing plant by means of special corrosion- 
resisting paints was the subject of a paper by Mr. D. 
Ritchie, of Lewis Berger & Sons (N.Z.), Ltd., read before 
the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Gas Institute of New 
Zealand. [p. 254.] 





Forthcoming Engagements 





Aug. 16 and 17..TrRisn AssociATION.—Meeting in Dublin. 

Sept. 1.—AssocIATION OF StaTUTORY METER INSPECTORS.— 
Annual Meeting in Edinburgh. 

Sept. 8.—NortH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual Meeting in Ayr. 

Sept. 13.—NatronaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central 
Executive Board. There will be no meeting of the 
Board or of the Central Committee of the Federation 
of Gas Employers during August. 

Sept. 13._-B.C.G.A.—Meeting of the General Committee at 
4 o’clock approximately, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1. 

Sept. 15.—S.B.G.I.—Meeting of Council in the afternoon. 

Sept. 22.—WaLEs AND MONMOUTHSHIRE ASSOCIATION. —Meet- 
ing at Porthcawl. 





Sept. 26 to 28.—_B.C.G.A.—Annual Conference at Leeds. 


Oct. 7.—NortH oF ENGLAND  AssocrIATION.—Autumn 


Meeting. 


1932 heunin? Directory. 


Page 34. Hornsey. K. L. Mortimore, A.C.A., 
appointed General Manager and Secretary; 
and K. Gandon appointed Engineer and Dis- 


trict Superintendent—vice J. W. Buckley, 
retired. 
Page 68. TRURO. J. King appointed Secre- 


tary vice W. H. ie retired. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





The Antidote 


THE time of year has not been free from its customary 
causes of slight irritation, and people have been taking 
their usual steps to deal with the inconvenience. Some pin 
their faith to attempts to ward off attacks; while others 
prefer to provide themselves with antidotes. This reflec- 
tion obtruded itself during a review of recent events in 
the fields of gas and electricity. Cardiff and Brighton 
with conferences of the Incorporated Municipal Electrical 
Association and the Sanitary Institute respectively, have 
provided friends in the electrical fold with opportunities 
for broadcasting some strange and one-sided views. 
Though no means presented itself of warding off these 
attacks, an effectual antidote was fortunately at hand. 
We refer, of course, to the new contract of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company with the City of Westminster 
for the lighting of 55 miles of its streets by gas for a 
further period of fifteen years—a contract affecting more 
than half the West-End of London. Not only in the 
City of Westminster, but in nearly a hundred other 
municipalities, streets are lit by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company—50,000 street lamps in all. 

We applaud the Gas Light and Coke Company’s deter- 
mination to make this triumph for gas known through 
the length and breadth of the land. This they did by 
publishing the facts in an attractive manner in many 
of the national morning and evening papers. Millions 
of people have seen the advertisements, just as millions 
of people have admired London’s street lighting by gas. 
And besides the general public, there is the Gas Industry 
itself. Should there be any brethren who are weak-kneed 
on the subject of gas for street lighting, this magnificent 
announcement must strengthen them. It should banish 
any inferiority complex, as the rising sun banishes the 
ghostly terrors of darkness. An effectual antidote, too, 
to any little irritations. 


Chemists by Post 


We publish to-day an article with reference to a 
scheme, planned by Mr. Arthur Coe, of the Gas College, 
Halifax, to provide a central laboratory principally to 
assist small and medium size gas undertakings. It is 
not for us in this Year of Grace to emphasize the benefits 
which accrue from the chemical control of the gas-making 
process. All undertakings, large and small, realize this; 
and there can be no undertaking of any considerable size 
which is without a laboratory and the services of a 
trained chemist. But, while appreciating these benefits, 
the small undertaking is not always in a position to 
afford either the capital expense entailed in equipping 
a laboratory sufficiently well to be of real practical use 
or the maintenance of the laboratory and the salary of 
a trained chemist. For this reason the scheme proposed 
by Mr. Coe should receive both careful consideration and 
ample support. 
The scheme appeals to us by virtue of its simplicity, 
the low cost at which it is proposed to offer the services 
of a central laboratory, and its flexibility. The lay-out, 
equipment, and staff of the laboratory, which will be in 
Halifax, have already been planned; and the scheme is 
of particular application to those undertakings making 
up to 150 million ¢c.ft. per annum. The aim is to give a 
laboratory service by the use of which gas engineers may 
keep a check upon their purchases and deliveries of raw 
materials and upon the manufacturing process; and to 
provide a service of chemists with actual gas-works ex- 
perience to investigate works troubles and to suggest 
methods by which their recurrence can be prevented. 
The service aimed at is a report by return of post, par- 
ticularly with check and routine tests such as proximate 
analysis of coal, complete analysis of coal gas, or analysis 
of spent oxide. An interesting feature is that a light van 


is to be fitted up as a travelling laboratory, to give a 
** personal ”’ service; and a chemical survey of any works 
may be made if desired, with a view to suggesting the 
most useful tests which may be carried out and to assist in 
the application of the facts deduced from them. Periodi- 
cal calls are to be made upon engineers who contract 
with the laboratory, to discuss the practical significance 
of the tests made. 

A noteworthy feature of the scheme is that each mem- 
ber of the staff of the laboratory will be chosen for his 
specialized knowledge of the working of a particular 
section of gas-works plant, and will be qualified to trans- 
late his laboratory work into practice. Naturally the 
scheme is dependent upon the response made by those 
undertakings to whom it applies. It is, in fact, based 
on securing contracts for a regular laboratory service to 
undertakings with a combined output equivalent to 
25 p.ct. of the total output of all undertakings in Great 
Britain making up to 150 million c.ft. per annum. The 
service will be available within three months after sufficient 
provisional contracts have been secured to justify the pro- 
ject; and the idea is to open the laboratory on Jan. | 
of next year. In our article will be found full par- 
ticulars of the type of tests it is proposed to undertake, 
and the method of charge. The whole scheme is 
definitely a practical attempt to meet a need of the Gas 
Industry; and we feel sure that it will receive adequate 
consideration by the boards of directors or the committees 
of those undertakings to which it applies. 


Training for Salesmanship 


Tue International Congress on Commercial Education 
which was held in London last week, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir David Milne-Watson, focussed public atten- 
tion upon a matter of vital importance to the country. 
As Sir David said in his address, the state of commerce 
and industry in all parts of the world is such that, 
whether we like it or not, attention has to be given to 
this subject. Thus the members of the Congress—of 
which this year’s was the fifth—are engaged on essential 
work, for which they deserve the thanks of the com- 
munity. It is work that counts, and we know that a 
vast amount of actual work in connection with education 
is being carried out. There is ever wider recognition of 
the truth of the President’s remark: ‘*‘ We who are 
engaged in industry and commerce cannot think too 
closely and sincerely about education as it affects our 
own particular problems, but we can easily talk too 
much about it.”” The Gas Light and Coke Company 
themselves set an excellent example in many directions-— - 
one of these directions being the Pupilship Scheme for 
public school boys, begun six years ago by the Company, 
and now about to be extended. 

Quite naturally there was a session devoted to con- 
sideration of ‘* Training in Methods of Salesmanship.”’ 
This discussion was opened by Sir Francis Goodenough, 
and contributed to by Mr. Harold Whitehead, as will 
be seen from another page of this issue. Sir Francis 
referred to the work done by the Committee on Educa- 
tion for Salesmanship, under his Chairmanship. ‘‘ The 
Committee,”’ he said, *‘ regarded education for salesman- 
ship as education for commerce in all its phases, be- 
cause salesmanship is not just the art of obtaining orders 
by the traveller on the road or by the salesman in the 
showroom or on the exhibition stand.’? In so regarding 
the matter, the Committee were taking a wide view, as 
requested by the Minister for Education, but certainly 
not too wide a view. Without good salesmanship a 
manufacturing country like ours would be lost;’ and the 
good salesman cannot know too much. So much, one 
would have thought, was universally admitted: but if 
a Plymouth Correspondent of the “ Journat ” has 
accurately reported recent remarks by a University 
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College Principal, it would seem that this is not altogether 
the case. This Principal is stated to have argued that 
it is the quality of the goods which sells them, and not 
the words of the salesman. If that were wholly true, 
we should be in need of some fresh explanation of more 
than one acknowledged fact. Goods of a like quality 
might be made in more than one country or by more than 
one firm. If one country or one firm rested content to 
follow the proposition that it is the quality of the goods 
which sells them, while another country or firm worked 
on the lines of modern salesmanship, which of the two 
methods would you back to win in the commercial race ? 

This Principal is further quoted as saying that if he 
enters a shop and finds someone with a gift for salesman- 
ship, he promptly walks out again, and that he thinks 
** buyers instinctively dislike and distrust salesmanship.”’ 
lf the meaning of these words has not been obscured 
by their removal from the context, there would seem to 
have been some confusion of thought here; for educa- 
tion in salesmanship as understood to-day is an alto- 
gether bigger thing than such criticism can cover. It 
would take hundreds of years for an article, however 
good, even to become known, let alone to become sale- 
able, throughout the civilized world, without the aid 
of salesmanship, which may be held to include adver- 
tising and other publicity, as well as window and show- 
room display. 

Granted, salesmanship, like merchandize, is not all of 
the same quality. There can be few people who have 
not suffered the experience of being chevied away from an 
intriguing show at an exhibition cr in a store, through 
the misguided efforts of an over-zeulous attendant; but 
inadequate attention can be still more irritating to a 
business ‘* prospect.’’ The Principal may have been 
correct if he said, as he is reported to have done, that 
buyers “ like decent, honest persons to serve them, with 
the ordinary good manners that come from nature and 
education—a general education, aud not a special one 
in the tricks of any trade.’”? But why should not sales- 
men be ‘* decent, honest persons, with the ordinary good 
manners that come from nature and education? ’’ Good 
salesmen must, indeed, be all this, and a great deal 
more. Perhaps the most irritating experience of any 
for a prospective buyer is to be confronted by someone 
with inadequate general business knowledge, and lacking 
sufficient special knowledge of the matters that are to 
be discussed between them. 


A Housing Resolution 


A nousinc problem has suddenly confronted Notting- 
ham Corporation officials who are living outside the city; 
for the General Purposes Committee have unanimously 
decided to enforce a resolution which was passed about 
a quarter of a century ago requiring all Corporation 
officials to reside within the city. It is said that between 
700 and 800 persons will be affected by the decision, and 
that their living outside means a loss to the city of 
over £10,000 a year, or nearly a 2d. rate. For the time 
being the resolution is not to apply to workmen; and 
a period of twelve months is to be allowed for officials 
affected to make their arrangements with regard to 
coming into the city. 

We do not know whether this new restriction is 
peculiar to Nottingham, or just how it is likely to work 
work out in practice. The large boundary extension plan 
which has been lately before Parliament has facilitated 
the bringing to life of this old resolution, and in another 
way also this scheme seems to have influenced the 
decision. During the passage of the Extension Bill 
through Parliament, it is said, the discovery was made 
that many Corporation officials living in the outside 
suburbs, where the rates are lower than in the city, had 
voted against the incorporation of those areas within 
the city. Even so, however—and granting that exemp- 
tions are likely in the case of juniors living at home 
with their parents—the decision must be regarded as 
something of an interference with the liberty of the 
subject. It is, moreover, one that may conceivably in- 
volve cases of hardship among an important section of 
the community. 


Minimizing Corrosion 


Wise expenditure of both care and money on the 
painting of gas-works plant is amply repaid by lower 
maintenance costs; and a helpful contribution on the 
selection and application of various pamts to suit 
different conditions is published on later pages. It is an 
extract from a paper read by Mr. D. Ritchie at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Gas Institute of New 
Zealand; avd the author has much information of 
practical value to impart. Of recent years a great deal 
of research has been carried out on the causes of rusting, 
on pigments to protect surfaces of iron and steel exposed 
to the severe conditions of the atmosphere surrounding 
gas-making plant, and on paints and their application; 
and the Gas Industry gains enormously by a knowledge 
of the results of this research. As an example, we may 
mention that certain pigments in a protective paint 
assist rather than retard the process of corrosion by the 
setting-up of minute electric currents. Again, most in- 
teresting is the fact that if there is sufficient pressure 
to counteract the volume change which accompanies 
corrosion, then there can be no corrosion. If, for in- 
stance, a steel bar is embedded in concrete sufficiently 
deep for the weight of the concrete to be greater than the 
pressure produced by corrosion, there will be no corro- 
sion; but if the bar is near the surface, so that water 
and air can reach the steel and react, not only is there 
corrosion, but the pressure resulting from it splits off the 
surface of the concrete. 

All of which has a direct bearing on scientific painting 
of structures. It is not sufficient merely to seal the sur- 
face, as the author points out, because if paint is applied 
over metal which has already started to rust, the reaction 
will continue until the increase in volume causes the paint 
to flake off. Nor is wire-brushing prior to painting a 
cure for the disease, though, of course, such brushing 
is necessary in all cases. It must be followed by a suit- 
able priming coat carefully applied. The question of 
what priming coat to employ in different circumstances 
is answered by Mr. Ritchie, with particular reference to 
the preparations of the firm to which he is Technical 
Expert. He quotes as a good primer a combination of 
lead chromate, peroxide of iron, orange lead, and a mix- 
ture of media; while another primer he favours is mainly 
composed of fish oil, which has peculiar penetrating pro- 
perties and is especially efficient for use on structures: 
which are already rusted. The reader is told how best 
to apply these primers and also how to treat newly 
erected galvanized iron. The next step is the undercoat- 
ing paint, and here again the author’s comments will 
be studied with benefit. 


The author’s suggestions on the treatment of the 
various items of gas-works plant are very much to the 
point, and a considerable part of the paper is devoted 
to the painting of gasholders, which are costly to erect 
and when once erected must be kept free from rust for 
reasons of both economy and safety. Practices which 
should be encouraged, and others which should be dis- 
couraged, are referred to, and a feature of the paper is 
the variety of choice of protecting media now available, 
always having regard to the fact that comparative costs 
of paints should be based on the cost per square yard 
of surface covered, and not on the price per gallon or 
hundredweight; while the time factor in respect of re- 
treatment must be taken into account. Relatively high 
first cost of painting—and this applies to both material 
and labour-—is not necessarily an extravagance; it may, 
indeed, be quite the reverse. As to the choice of media 
(Mr. Ritchie does not mention initial spraying) we have 
graphite paints, micaceous iron oxide, and aluminium 
paints, as well as the well-tried black and red oxides— 
and a host of others. The present tendency is to employ 
colours which will blend with the surrounding landscape, 
absorb the minimum quantity of heat, and retain their 
freshness in spite of hydrogen sulphide fumes. To mini- 
mize loss by evaporation the big oil companies are paint- 
ing their storage tanks with aluminium or light grey 
paint; and the difference between the loss by evaporation 
in tanks coated with aluminium and those coated with 
black and red oxides is most marked. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Holding-Down Bolts of Disc-Type 
Gasholders 


Sir,—The question of gasholder design is undoubtedly 
one which requires the most careful consideration, and it 
is evident that if inaccuracies are allowed to remain in the 
Technical Press unchecked, they may lead to disastrous 
results if put into practice—hence the reason for calling 
attention to Mr. A. Gadd’s article. ; ss 

Mr. Gadd infers, in his letter to the “‘ Journat,”’ that 
the formula contested only applies to a spiral holder, 
whereas he has recently ag with a ge structure. Why, 

2 (94 + k*) 
then, has the formula 30 (N —— 
in Mr. Gadd’s recent article if it is not applicable to what 
is termed a rigid structure? It cannot be disputed that 
the methods adopted by Mr. Gadd of determining the load 
on the holding-down bolts of a disc-type holder and _ the 
load on roller carriages of a spiral holder are identical, 
with the exception that in the former case the weight of 
the structure has been taken into consideration, 

The point to be settled is, therefore, whether the formula 
H? (24 + k?) 

168U0N * : 
easily accomplished by referring to Mr. Gadd Ss previous 
article published in the ** JouURNAL”™ on Oct. 3, 1928. In 
fig. 4 Mr. Gadd illustrates the moments of wind and snow 
and the counter-moments formed by resistance at each 
carriage. These moments may be written down, using the 
same notation as follows: 


a 
2aR + 4 bm + 4en + 4do + dep =D (8H + =): . G) 


been referred to 


given above or is correct, and that may be 


Now simplifying the above expression to obtain b, c, d, 
&c., as a proportion of a, and the distances m, n, 0. &e., 
as a proportion of the radius R, the following is obtained : 


) 


2 n? 2 2 . D2 
2aR +47 a+4 — os 150 + ‘can D (8H? + 5 ) 


K a4 
(2) 
ta 2 2 2 2) — SH2 aie D? 2 
= 2aR + k (m? + n* + OF + Pp) = D ( t+ =). (3) 
u 3 
Now m = Reosa .*. m? = R?*cos?a 
And n = Reoss.°. x? = R*cos?3, Ke. 


Then substituting these trigonometrical terms for m, n, 0, 
and p in equation (3): 


2aR + ; (R%cos’a + R®eos?s + R®cos*y + 
v 
‘ DD? 
R?cos*s) = D ( 8H* + : ) * ie Ge) 
= 2aR 4- 4aR (cosa + cos*3 + cos*y + 
D? M 
cos*d) = Dp ( 8H® 7. = ) e ° . (») 
Vv 
= 2YaR -1 + 2 (cos*a + cos*3 +-cos*y + 
, D?) 
cos?é) = Dp (SH: 7 - ) ° (6) 
» 
. P . oink N 
Now | 2 (cos*a + co-"*3 + cos*y + cos*é) = i 


where N 


the number of carriages round the floating 
holder. 


Therefore, equation (6) may be written as 


follows: 
2aRN _ ore De a 
} _ D ( H + =) . ° ° . . ° (4) 
Then aRN =2D (sie + >) a Ser) ee 
D 


Equating for a and substituting > for R in the above 


expression 


2D ( SH2 + tf 
ée= DN . " ° . ° : e (9) 


» 


- (eS We ge ae ew ue 


Therefore 
Then multiplying out and dividing by 2240 in order to con- 
vert the load in Ibs. to tons: 

OHH? + 4D? 


a= oe il ong Le Dos te heel 


Cancelling out: 
24H? + D2 





¢ = —Tos0 N G2 
H? (24 + > 
Or @ = a, H* (:: 
1680 N 
and if k = = then the formula becomes 
qa — WH’ (24 + b) Oe ee, 7 ae 


1680 N 


I fail to see where the fallacious step has been taken in 
reducing equation (1). 


From the term 2(5)m* quoted in Mr. Gadd’s letter, it 
Kk 
would appear that he has lost sight of the fact that there 
is only the resistance of two roller carriages operating 
at the end of the level legs, whereas at the distance m from 
the fulcrum there is the resistance of four roller carriages 
to be taken into account. 
Yours, &c., 
S. M. Mirsourne. 
51, Warren Road, Cricklewood, 
London, N.W. 2, 
July 28, 1932. 





Conference of Fuel Interests 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that a successful ‘‘ Use More 
Coal”? campaign will be the outcome of the conference of 
fuel interests which the Government is holding to-day. 

The appeal must not merely be, however, to burn more 
coal. The increasing imports of foreign oils have been one 
of the main causes of the depression in the mining industry, 
and the appeal should rather be to use coal and its bye- 
products whenever possible in preference to imported oil. 

Although Britain has lagged behind in the development 
of her natural fuel, there has been steady progress in the 
development of bye-products such as benzole, which is now 
established as a motor fuel of considerable importance and 
popularity; while the recent experiment on an Atlantic 
liner of a mixture of coal and oil is another hopeful sign. 

The use of these products*not only helps the coal, iron, 
and steel areas, but is of direct benefit to every town and 
village where there is a gas-works. 

It is tragic that Britain’s basic industries should have 
been depressed by a vast importation of foreign fuel when 
British coal, if properly exploited, can supply nearly all 
the requirements of this country. 

Yours, &c.. 
SELBY. 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2, 
July 26, 1932. 


_ 
_ 


“The Use of Gas as a Fuel in Industry ” 


Sir,—I appreciate very much the answer of Dr. Walter 
to my main query. He says: ‘* There was no intention 
whatever of conveying from certain remarks in the paper 
referred to that the employment of a high calorific value 
gas is necessary in order to ensure a high flame tempera- 
ture. 

He proceeds: ‘‘ For a given flame temperature, the 
composition and calorific value might vary over a very wide 
range, although, in the case of most of the gases employed 
for industrial work, the total inerts will usually be the 
deciding factor.”’ 

To me this second statement of qualification may be 
said to almost contradict the first. 

Dr. Walter doubtless is familiar—more so probably than 
I am—with the effect of rapidity of combustion on flame 
temperature. Evidence was given in the Oldham case that, 
with 200 B.Th.U. gas at a given pressure on a given 
burner head, 6428 B.Th.U. may be developed and con- 
sumed in a completely combustible mixture, and with 500 
B.Th.U. gas, under like conditions, only 2000 B.Th.U. 
can be developed. It is this fact of the increased rapidity 
of combustion possible with lower quality gases that 
accounts for only a slight difference in the actual flame 
temperature of the two gases. The late Dr. Davidson gave 
evidence bearing out these facts. 

Dr. Walter is dealing with theoretical flame temperature 
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only. The late Mr. Sheard, Chief Chemist to the Sheffield 
Gas Company, is mainly responsible for the diagram, copy 
of which I enclose, of theoretical flame temperatures. From 
this diagram it will be seen how little the calorific value 
of the gas has to do with actual flame temperatures. 

The subject is of such vast importance to the Gas Indus- 
try that I venture to address you again on it. At the 
same time, I express the hope that Dr. Walter will give 
you corroboration from his great store of knowledge. 

Yours, &c., 
Georce HE ps. 
Gas-Works, Nuneaton, 
July 25, 1932. 


[ENcLosuRE. ] 


THEORETICAL FLAME TEMPERATURES 
CF COAL CAS 
BT. Us GROSS PER CUBIC FOOT 





300 200 = 100 


£v 600 500 400 


Notes by Mr. Helps. 


The flame temperature of a 600 B.Th.U. gas (No. 2) is 
1940° C., and of a 300 B.Th.U. gas (No. 7) 1780° C., or 
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the advantage of a 600 B.Th.U. gas over a 300 B.Th.U 
is that the former is 9 p.ct. hotter. But if anything like 
a temperature of 1700° C. is obtained with 300 B.Th.U. 
gas, what purposes are there requiring higher tempera- 
ture? Certainly no domestic or ordinary industrial use. 

The analysis of some of the gases shown in the diagram 
is as follows: 








Calorific Value. No. 2 No. 3. No. 4. No. 5. | No.8 No. 10 
Gross, B.Th.U. . | 605 575 | 507 449 274 143 
Net, * - «| Se 512 | 453 402 251 134 
Analysis— | 

ae ss ws 4°9 2°6 | 2°4 1°8 14 
Cie « ws * 30'1 33°5 330 24°8 1I‘4 3°4 
ee a ee ae 50°2 48°3 | 30°2 37°4 19‘8 10°S 
Se . 5'8 6°5 | 6°6 I1*4 19°4 23°4 
Sr ee 1°7 2°0 | 4°7 3°2 4°6 6'1 
"OA eee 0°2 o'r | ss o'l o'1 ‘ 
Me « » ae 71 770| 22°0 21°3 43°3 56°3 
100°O 100°O 100°O 100'O 100°O 100°O 


Seeing that such a quality of gas as 250 B.Th.U. with 
50 p.ct. inerts in it will give the result known in boiling 
water, it follows that, provided other things are equal, 
there is no reason why gas should have a calorific value 
of 500 B.Th.U., even if it is not proposed to go to extremes 
such as 250 B.Th.U. Therefore, if it can be shown that 
a gas of 300 B.Th.U. or so can be produced at a much less 
cost, then it is wasteful to supply gas of higher quality. 





Mr. S. M. Milbourne’s Articles on 
‘¢ Spiral Gasholders”’ 


Str,—I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. J. Richard Dorsey for his commendation of my 
articles on spiral holders. 

The question he raises on wind pressure is of great im- 
portance, and I should be pleased if my reply to Mr. 
Dorsey’s letter could be held over for a short time, as I 
would like to deal with the matter as fully as possible. 

Yours, &c., 
S. M. MILBourNne. 

31, Warren Road, 

Cricklewood, 
London, N.W. 2, 
July 28, 1932. 
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PERSONAL 


PRESENTATIONS AT SOUTHPORT. 


Last week, at the Gas Engineer’s Office, Crowlands, 
Southport, two presentations were made, the first to Mr. 
R. W. Haron, a clerk in the Gas Engineer’s Office, whose 
marriage took place on July 27. The present took the 
form of a jacobean oak mantel striking clock. Expressions 
of good wishes were extended to Mr. Halton by Messrs. 
T. Halsall, H. Jack, Russell Johnson, Jas. Thompson, 
P. H. Christian, R. Melvin, G. Illingworth, C. Burras, H. 
Houghton, E. Wilson, C. Halsall, and T. Wright. Mr. 
J. Bond (Gas Engineer and Manager) made the presenta- 
tion, and said he was pleased to have the privilege of 
presenting so handsome a gift, expressing the hope that 
the recipient’s married life would be a very long and happy 
one. Mr. Halton, in reply, said he much appreciated the 
beautiful gift, and would always prize it as coming from 
his fellow workers. 

The second presentation was to Mr. RusseLL JOHNSON, 
who, after nearly 50 years of service with the Gas De- 
partment, retired on superannuation on July 31, 1932. The 
presentation took the form of a cut glass fruit dish and a 
pair of cut glass vases. Messrs. T. Wright, C. Halsall, E. 
Wilson, H. Houghton, C. Burras, G. Tlingworth, R. Melvin, 
P. H. Christian, Jas. Thompson, H. Jack, and T. Halsall 
all spoke in the highest terms of the long and faithful ser- 
vice given by Mr. Johnson to the Gas Department, and 
expressed the wish that for many years he and Mrs. 
lohnson would live to enjoy his retirement. Mr. J. 
Pond, in making the presentation, referred to the long 
and loyal service given by Mr. Johnson to the Gas Depart- 





ment, and thanked him for the very sincere manner in 
which he had always responded to any calls made upon 
him. Mr. Johnson, who received a great ovation, said he 
had been greatly touched by the complimentary remarks 
passed by the different speakers about himself. After his 
association with the Gas Department over so long a period 
he had to say how happy he had always been, and it was 
very nice to leave under such pleasant conditions. He 
wished to thank Mr. Bond sincerely for the way he had 
always appreciated his efforts, and he thanked them all 
for their beautiful present. 


? 


* * * 


Mr. W. J. Kine, Assistant Secretary to the Nuneaton Gas 
Company, has been appointed Secretary to the Truro Gas 
Company, in succession to Mr. W. H. Satnspury, who has 
retired. 

* * * 


Mr. Joun Laycock, former Gas Engineer and General 
Manager at Keighley, is the only surviving town official 
who provides a link with the town’s incorporation in 1882, 
the Jubilee of which is being celebrated this year. Mr. 
Laycock, now 85 years of age, was Gas Manager from 
March, 1867—under the former Local Board which pre- 
ceded the Corporation—to June, 1909, when he retired. 
He was responsible for designing the present gas-works. 
At the time of the centenary of the Keighley Gas-Works 
in 1925 he handed over to the town a history, compiled by 
himself, covering the 100 years’ career of the Gas Under- 
taking up to that time. 
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OBITUARY 


SIR HENRY WADE DEACON. 


Sir Henry Wade Deacon, C.B.E., J.P., for nearly 
28 years Chairman of the Liverpool Gas Company, died on 
July 29 at his residence in Liverpool, at the age of 79. 

Deceased, who was President of the British Commercial 
Gas Association in 1924, occupying the chair during the 
Association’s Annual Conference in Liverpool, was created 
C.B.E in 1920, and knighted in 1931, when he also received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. trom Liverpool University, 
which he had served as President of the Council and Pro- 
Chancellor. 

Born in 1852, he was educated at King’s College, London, 
and subsequently entered the firm of Gaskell Deacon & 
Co., at Widnes, from which he retired in 1891. He was 
Vice-Chairman of the Lancashire County Council and Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee; Chairman of the Liverpool 
County Quarter Sessions; a Director of the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Company; and a Trustee of the 
Liverpool Savings Bank. 

Apart from his business interests deceased devoted much 
time to work in connection with hospitals and education. 
He was Chairman of the Council of the British Hospitals 
Association and of the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, and 
Hon. Treasurer of the Liverpool Council of Voluntary Aid. 
He was appointed a Director of the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany in 1902, and was elected Chairman in 1904. 

* * . 


CHARLES ARMITAGE. 


The death took place on July 27, at his residence, 
Hampton Villa, Cheltenham, of Mr. Charles Armitage, 
formerly Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to the Lan- 
caster Corporation Gas and Water Departments. 

Mr. Armitage first received training in the Gas Industry 


under the late Mr. W. B. Emerson, the then Engineer and 
Manager of the Corporation Gas-Works, Blackburn; and 
on completion of training took up a position with the 
Aireside Hamatite Iron-Works, at Leeds. From there he 
was appointed Assistant Engineer and Manager to the 
Corporation Gas-Works at Darlington. In 1873 he was 
appointed Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to _ the 
Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Company, and in 1877 
became Kngineer and Manager of the Corporation Gas and 
Water Works, Dewsbury. in December, 1881, he was ap- 
pointed Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Lancaster 
Corporation Gas and Water Departments, retiring from 
this position Jan. 31, 1914. 

Mr. Armitage was elected a Member of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers in 1873, a Fellow of the Chemical Society 
in 1881, and an Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1890. He was President of the Man- 
chester and District Institution of Gas Engineers in 1892. 
He leaves two sons, Mr. C. Rhodes Armitage, who is 
Engineer and Manager at the Norwich Station of the 
British Gas Light Company, Ltd., and Dr. C. E. A. Armi- 
tage. His wife predeceased him by six weeks. 

* * 


The death occurred last Thursday of Mr. FREDERICK 
GrorGe Gorman, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer to the 
South Suburban Gas Company, in circumstances necessi- 
tating an inquest, at which the Coroner returned a verdict 
of ‘* Suicide while of unsound mind.’’ Mr. Gorman was 48 
years of age, and had been with the Company for more than 
seventeen years, taking over the duties of Chief Engineer 
last November. It was shown that he had become de- 
pressed through finding that his work was too much for 
him, and, on the day named, he was discovered suffering 
from the effects of gas poisoning. 





THE NEWS 
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The Birkenhead Gas Committee are making applica- 
tion to the Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow 
£10,000 to be spent on gas cookers. 


S.B.G.I. War Loan Conversion.—The Council of the 
Seciety of British Gas Industries has decided to convert the 
whole of its holding of 5 p.ct. War Loan 1929-47 into 
the new 33 p.ct. War Loan. 


East Surrey Company’s Dividend.—The Directors of 
the East Surrey Gas Company have announced a dividend 
at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock of 
the Company in respect of the half-year ended June 30 
last. 


South Suburban Gas Company’s Dividend.—The 
Directors have declared dividends at the rates of 5 p.ct. 
on the perpetual preference stock of the Company, and of 
6 p.ct. per annum on the 5 p.ct. ordinary stock, for the 
half-year ended June 30, 1932. 


Tottenham and District Gas Company.—Dividends in 
respect of the half-year ended June 30, 1932, have been 
declared at the following rates: 5 p.ct. preference stock, 
5 p.ct. per annum; 53 p.ct. preference stock, 5} p.ct. per 
annum; ordinary stock, 63° p.ct. per annum—all less in- 
come-tax. They are payable on Aug. 8. 


Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., Ltd.—The net profit for the 
year ended March 31 was £100,776, as against £93,645 last 
year, to which has to be added £25, 094 brought forward. 
The dividend on _ the preference shares requires £31,500, 
and it is proposed to pay a cash dividend of 5 p.ct. (com- 
pared with 7} p.ct.) on the ordinary shares and to distri- 
bute a bonus of one ordinary share for every twenty shares 
held. An addition of £10,000 to general reserve is recom- 
mended, making that fund £207,545; £2500 is added to 
staff fund; and £17,271 is carried forward. 
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OF THE WEEK 
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Benzole Plant for Norwegian Gas-Works.—The 
Bergen Municipal Gas-Works are to erect a benzole and 
other light-oil-producing plant. The Undertaking have 
hitherto sold their crude tar to Norwegian tar distillers. In 
1931 the gas-works produced 12°7 million cub.m. of gas. 


Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne.—Messrs. 
John Terry & Co., of Walmar House, 296, Regent Street, 
W. 1, have received a telegram from their Principals, the 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Melbourne, Australia, inform- 
ing them that the net profits for the six months to June 30, 
1982, were £102,775; a dividend of 6s. 6d. per share has been 
declared; an amount of £15,000 has been transferred to 
reserve account; and a sum of £57,045 has been carried 
forward. 


Gas Light and Coke Company's Dividend.—The 
Directors of the Gas Light and Coke Company have de- 
clared dividends for the half-year ended June 30 last as 
follows: On the 4 p.ct. consolidated preference stock, 
the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum; on the 6 p.ct. Brentwood 
redeemable preference stock, at the rate of 6 p.ct. per 
annum; on the 3} p.ct. maximum stock, at the rate of 
3} p.ct. per annum; and on the ordinary stock, at the rate 
of £5 12s. p.ct. per annum. 


Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ Ex- 
aminations.—Examinations for admission as Graduates 
and Associate Members are held at suitable centres in 
January, May, and September each year. Intending Can- 
didates should apply to the Secretary at 12, Russell Square, 
London, W.C. 1. The Institution was established i in 1897, 
and its object is to promote and advance the science of 
heating and ventilation and kindred subjects. The exami- 
nation fees are: Associate Membership, £1 Is. each; 
Graduateship, 10s. 6d. each. 
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Gas Displaces Electricity for Central Heating. 


The Spenborough Council Surveyor’s Offices for the past 
ad three years have been centrally heated by elec- 
tricity. 

The Works and Estates Committee having recently con- 
sidered the relative costs of heating those offices by elec- 
tricity and gas have through their Surveyor placed an 
order with the Gas Department for central heating them 
by gas, in substitution of electricity, and in addition an- 
other range of the Surveyor’s Offices adjacent thereto. 

The Spenborough Council are the owners of both the 
Electricity and Gas Undertakings supplying this area. 


atti 
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The Lighting of London. 


An interesting article was contributed by Sir David 
Milne-Watson, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, to the recent City of London Supplement to the 
“Daily Telegraph.’’ 

Tradition, which so often lags behind economic develop- 
ment, wrote Sir David, connects the Gas Industry with 
London almost entirely by the link of lighting. This link 
is, indeed, old and powerful, for gas, which began to light 
London in the decade between Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
remains to-day the main illuminant of the capital. 

But the Gas Industry has taken such advantage of scien- 
tific progress that, while keeping the lion’s share of its his- 
toric function—illumination—it has found fertile new fields 
to conquer in London. Two interesting results have fol- 
lowed, and both of them, I suppose, will be news to some 
Londoners. 

The first is that, although the capital consumes more gas 
to-day than it' did twenty or even ten or five years ago, 
lighting by itself has become only a relatively small pro- 
portion of that consumption. 

The second is that improvements in public gas lighting 
have been so marked that very many people, still thinking 
in terms of the old, outmoded flat flame burners, do not 
know a modern gas street lamp when they pass under its 
brightness in a London highway. 

How many Londoners could answer correctly the ques- 
tion which main streets are now gas lit? Here are some 
of them at random: Queen Victoria Street, Fleet Street, 
Chancery Lane, Kingsway, Aldwych, Regent Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Charing Cross Road, Pall Mall, and 
Piccadilly from the Circus itself to Albemarle Street. 

The brilliance of gas-lit streets is comparatively new, 
but their reliability is almost as old as the Industry. 

After dealing with a number of other interesting points, 
including the part the Gas Industry has played in reducing 
London fogs, Sir David concluded by stating that the 
Gas Industry, like other successful partners in the life of 
the City, has made its way in the world by always keeping 
abreast and even sometimes a little ahead of the times. It 
has not relied upon State aid. 

The Gas Light and Coke Company’s long and unbroken 
connection with the City of London for nearly a century 
and a quarter is mentioned in the Supplement in a brief 
review of the progress and activities of the undertaking 
from the time when it began with the sole purpose of 
supplying a somewhat sceptical and apprehensive public 
with a novel form of light, 
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“ Pulling” Gas Services. 


About a year ago, states the ‘‘ Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric News,’’ the Main and Service Department of the Con- 
solidated Gas, Electric Light, and Power Company of Balti- 
more began the development of a novel method of replac- 
ing and, where required, of simultaneously enlarging 
underground gas services. 

In the last few years quite a large amount of this work 
has been necessary, because of the number of customers 
who have required an increased amount of gas for auto- 
matic water heating, domestic house heating, &c. In the 
case of increased demand, it was formerly the practice to 
dig up the old service and replace the pipe with a new and 
larger one. This, of course, involved the cutting of im- 
proved paving, and very often a well-established lawn had 
to be torn up, although they have always been as careful 
of lawns and shrubbery as possible. 

Under the new method of replacing services, they make a 
small opening in the paving over the main at the service 
connection and cut off approximately 4 ft. of the service. 
The next step is to disconnect the inside piping from the 
house end of the service and attach a section of the new 
service pipe to the old. They then start to pull the old ser- 
vice towards the main with suitable apparatus. As the 
old service is pulled out, it is cut off about 3 ft, at a time, 
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and additional 20 ft. sections of new service pipe are con- 
nected to the house end as required. This pulling and 
cutting off of short pieces of the old service is continued 
until the old pipe is completely replaced by the new pipe. 

It is evident that by this procedure there is no visible 
disturbance of the customer’s lawn or shrubbery, which, 
of course, pleases the customer and saves the Company a 
certain amount of re-seeding of lawns and often subsequent 
maintenance of backfilled trenches. They have been 
successful in pulling as much as 100 ft. of new pipe through 
the earth and have also been successful in replacing a given 
service with a new service pipe two pipe sizes larger. 

This process, where it can be employed, is not only ad- 
vantageous from the standpoint of customer service and 
public convenience, but also from the standpoint of 
economy. 
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Royal Society of Arts’ Competition of 


Industrial Designs. 


The Exhibition of works submitted for this year’s Royal 
Society of Arts’ Competition of Industrial Design opened 
to the public on July 30 at the Imperial Institute (East 
Entrance), South Kensington, London, S.W. 

This year there is a further increase of 371 in the 
number of competitors, making a total of 1690, the largest 
number yet entered. In 1931 the number of competitors 
was 1819. In 1924, the first year of the competition, the 
number of competitors was 553, and the number of designs 
was 1408. The number of schools of art or kindred insti- 
tutions represented in the competition has also risen from 
170 to 204. A total of 1104 parcels of designs were re- 
ceived—-an increase of 295 on last year’s number. The 
total number of mounts of designs sent in this year was 
4178, of which 1947 and 1371 were for the Textile Section 
and Advertising and Commercial Art Section respectively, 
these two sections being the largest sections of the com- 
petition. ; ; 

In many sections of the competition there is no age re- 
striction, and the age of the competitors this year ranged 
from 14 to 83. Entries were received from overseas com- 
petitors in Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, as well as from British subjects resident in 
Paris and Munich. P ' 

This series of open competitions of industrial designs, 
which were inaugurated by the Royal Society of Arts in 
1924, has been the means of discovering and rewarding 
several promising designers, and they undoubtedly give 
the unknown man and woman with talent a chance of 
coming to the front. They are of a thoroughly democratic 
character, the work of the daughter of a working-man 
receiving just the same treatment as that of the son of a 
peer. It is felt that it would be a national calamity if, 
in spite of their success and solely because of their cost 
to the Society, they had to be discontinued. But unfor- 
tunately they are not self-supporting and are a heavy drain 
upon the very limited resources of the Society, the Council 
of which have had to appeal for the necessary financial 
help to enable the competition to be carried on. 

The Exhibition will be open to the public until Aug. 31— 
on week days from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and on Sundays 
from 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


iin 





Barrow Gas Undertaking. 


At the Barrow Town Council meeting, on Monday even- 
ing, July 25, Councillor Holland, Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, read a letter which he had received from the 
Borough Treasurer, in respect to a statement he made that 
the profit on the supplying of gas to Walney Island for 
the 12 months ended March 31 was £1958. The Borough 
Treasurer’s figures showed an income from the sale of gas 
of £4725 and a total cost of £5722, leaving a deficit for the 
Walney supply of £997. The Borough Treasurer added, 
‘¢ The actual cost of supplying the island is not kept separ- 
ate, and is included in the aggregate cost for the whole of 
the gas supply area. The separate cost for Walney can only 
be logically arrived at upon a basis of averages, so far as 
manufacture, purification, storage, distribution, repairs, 
renewals, and administration are concerned, plus the par- 
ticular loan charges for the capital expended upon the 
island.” 

Councillor Holland added the explanation of his figures, 
and said that when the Walney scheme was put forward 
the only capital cost incurred was for mains, services, 
meters, and cookers, no addition to the manufacturing 
plant being necessary, nor, to any appreciable extent, 
was it necessary to increase the. number of men em- 
ployed in manufacture or distribution. The only extra 
cost was the net cost of coal. In his figures, showing a 
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profit of £1958, he allowed for this extra cost of coal, to- 
gether with a sum of £500 to cover any little extra there 
may have been in the cost of manufacture; also £154 for 
repairs on the same basis as is taken for all regular charges 
and a sum of £785 for loan charges. 

Referring to criticisms of the report on the year’s work- 
ing of the Barrow Gas Undertaking, Councillor Holland 
said that in regard to the make of gas per ton of coal 
carbonized at the Salthouse Works, Messrs. Drakes’ guaran- 
tee for the plant was 14,000 c.ft. of gas, or 70 therms per 
ton. For the quarter ended June 30 last, the average make 
per ton was 14,362 c.ft., or 70°2 therms, this showing that 
the plant had exceeded the guarantee. He thought they 
would agree that they had every reason to feel satisfied 
with the new plant. As far as the leakage of gas in Barrow 
was concerned the management had no knowledge of any 
serious trouble. 


<i 
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Halifax Gas Price. 


The gross profit for the past year of the Halifax Corpora 
tion Gas Undertaking is £47,658 and the net profit, after 
meeting interest and sinking fund, is £8062, or 2°13d. per 
1000 c.ft. The average price received last year was 
3s. 221d. The price of gas was reduced by 2d. per 1000 
c.ft. as from the meter readings in September, 1931. 

The reduction in expenditure in the interval has justified 
the reduction in price, but owing to persistent depression 
in trade and unemployment, the consumption of gas during 
the period Oct. 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, showed a de- 
crease in income equal to a further 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 

The Committee have resolved to restore the price of gas 
in September next to the figure prevailing in September 
last in order to compensate for this loss of income due to 
depression in trade. 
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Efforts to Stimulate Wider Use of Coal. 

Representatives of the Mining Association and the 
Miners’ Federation and of fuel interests on Tuesday of last 
week attended a Conference at the Mines Department con- 
vened by the Secretary for Mines, Mr. Isaac Foot, to con- 
sider the steps to be taken to revive the coal industry. 

An official report issued subsequenily stated that the 
present position was fully reviewed, and the whole of the 
organizations which are concerned in improving the 
methods of using coal and coal products and of stimulating 
their wider use were brought under survey 

It was the unanimous opinion of the Conference that 
every practicable step ought to be taken to impress upon 
the country the urgent necessity of securing the widest 
possible use of coal and of coal derivatives, and several sug- 
gestions designed to that end were made. 

Proposals were also put forward for consideration with 
the object of making available to industry the results of 
the scientific research which is now being carried out by 


Government and other organizations throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Isaac Foot, Secretary for Mines, said to a Press 
representative: ‘‘ We have examined the problem exhaus- 


tively, and from every angle. This country must become 
coal conscious. That is the only way out of our diffi- 
culties.”’ 

Among the points brought forward by the Mining 
Association and the Miners’ Federation were the extent 
to which imported oil had been responsible for the decline 
in the demand for British coal, and the great expansion of 
oil as a source of power in the Royal Navy and the mer- 
cantile marine, and for industrial purposes. 

The Conference arose out of the ‘‘ Back-to-Coal Move- 
ment ”’ initiated by a group of M.P.s for the purpose of 
promoting more effective coal utilization. 
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Present Position of the Coal Industry. 


Speaking at the thirty-third ordinary general meeting of 
the Old Silkstone Collieries, Ltd., of Dodworth, near Barns- 
ley, Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bart., the Chairman, after 
reviewing the domestic affairs of the Company, went on 
to refer to matters which have a vital bearing upon the 
future of the coal industry of this country. 

It may be truly said that during the past year ‘‘ History 
has been in the making,”’ he said. We have seen the sus- 
pension of the Gold Standard; the scrapping of that old 
shibboleth and misnomer ‘‘ Free Trade;’’ the statutory 
extension of part 1 of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, for a further 
five years to Dec. 31, 1937; substantial agreement at 
Lausanne with regard to reparations, and are now looking 
forward with fair hope and confidence to practical results 
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at Ottawa that will assist to a brighter industrial visibility 
from an Empire standpoint. The Anglo-Canadian Steel 
agreement is a good augury on the eve of Ottawa, as we 
may look with certainty to its beneficial effect upon our 
iron and steel trade. Each of these matters is likely to 
play a very vital part in connection with the recuperation 
of the mining industry of this country. 

I am not going to burden you with a lot of statistics, but 
I think it is essential that we should all realize the hard 
facts that are responsible for the present indigent position 
of the coal trade. I have previously referred to the seven 
years of practically continuous depression. 


The coal production of the United Kingdom 
for 1924was ..... =. +. + « « 267°! million tons 
For 1931 » 22 - 
The coal exports from the United King sdom 
Pee « « & 2 -& Se oe bh .* 61°6 
For 1931 P oN 42°7 
In contrast our coal production in 191 3 was 257°4 
PIGS 666 se he 4 & 73°4 


Taking iron and steel for the past two years :- 


Pig iron production in 1930 was. 6°19 million tons 
In 1931 , = 3°76 a ~ 
Steel production in 1930 ee. sb.) P 7°33 ; o 
In 1931 5°18 = “ 
In 1913 our pig iron production was 10°26 
And our steel production 7°66 


These figures speak for themselves. 
The causes responsible for this disastrous slump are vari- 
ous, but among them are: 
The world-wide economic depression, 
The restriction put on the import of our coal into 
various foreign countries. 
The switch over from coal to oil. 
The depression in shipping. 
And last, but by no means least, the dumping of 
foreign iron and steel into this country. 


DISPLACEMENT OF CoaAL BY OIL. 


As regards the displacement of coal by oil, it is worth 
noting that in 1913 the imports of fuel oil into this country 
amounted to 95 million gallons, which represents in coal 
equivalent 646,000 tons; in 1931 the imports of fuel oil were 
484,761,000 wzallons, representing a coal equivalent of 
3,296,000 tons. 

These figures give an indication of the gravamen of the 
position of the mining industry of this country. 

Part 1 of the Coal Mines Act, as I stated at our last 
meeting, can be looked upon as a palliative only and not 
a cure of the disease we are suffering from. U ndoubtedly 
its operation has saved a debacle in coal selling prices, but 
it has not, and obviously cannot, create greater market de- 
mand. 

There is scope for the useful extension of the powers 
granted under Part 1. The reduction of exports has of 
necessity compelled exporting districts to divert their coal 
inland on to an already saturated market. By co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination as between all coal producing dis- 
tricts it would be possible, by extending financial assistance 
to the natural coal exporting districts to recover a sub- 
stantial portion of the export tonnage we have lost, and 
thereby ease the pressure on our home markets and give 
better working time at our pits. 

We are at the present time faced with a productive 
capacity in this country of over 300 million tons per annum, 
and an existing market for just over 200 millions. At the 
present time serious consideration is being given to the 
question of central selling by districts, which many owners 
favour. This does not, however, deal with the surplus pro- 
ductive capacity that we are presently suffering from. 
Other coal owners, realizing this, are in favour of an 
amalgamation by districts or large groups of collieries, 
which would enable production to be concentrated at the 
most economic pits, and would provide a method of closing 
down either temporarily or permanently those pits less 
favourably placed. Your Board are carefully watching the 
development of these proposals. 


<i 
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Irish Gas Industry’s Appeal. 


A deputation of 39 representatives of the Gas Industry 
in the Irish Free State visited the Government on July 28 
and appealed to them to make provisions so that they 
— continue to receive supplies of British coal free of 
duty 
They pointed out that their gas had always been manu- 
factured from British coal, and unless they continued to 
receive a supply of it they would be compelled to increase 
prices to the consumer. The representations are to be 
placed before the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
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Gas Institute of New Zealand 
EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Gas Institute of New 
Zealand was held at Masterton on Feb. 24-26 last under 
the Presidency of Mr. James Learmonth, of Masterton. 
Supporting the President were Mr. W. B. 0’ Toole, Inver- 
cargill (Vice-President), Mr. A. Morrie Taylor, Timaru 
pr cent ‘-_" G. A. MacFarlane, Christchurch (Trea- 
surer), Mr. F. W. J. Belton, Christchurch (Trustee), Mr. 
J. J. Hurley, Chisecdentl (Auditor), and the following 
members of the Council: Messrs. L. Pickering (Napier), 
A. Couper (Dunedin), and H. Appleyard (Lower Hutt). 

The Report of the Council showed that the membership 
of the Institute now totals 89. 


Biue Water Gas PLant aT MASTERTON. 


In the course of his Presidential Address, Mr. Lear- 
month referred to the blue water gas plant at the 
Masterton Works. This plant, he stated, was designed and 
made in Auckland, and has proved a very valuable asset 
to the Masterton Gas Department. First, by installing 
this plant, and increasing the make per ton of coal, it 
allowed the Council to reduce the price of the gas, thereby 
leading to a larger output. Secondly, with the high 
freight on coal, also the high price of coal, a water gas 
plant installed helps one considerably to overcome these 
charges, and one is able to show a profit. Many corpora- 
tions and companies have installed vertical retorts to pro- 
cure a higher make and reduce labour. Smaller works 
have to be content with a water gas plant, not having the 
money to outlay on an expensive plant. 

The following is a description of the plant. There are 
two generators in steel casings, each 6 ft. 4 in. by 5 ft. 4 in. 
by 17 ft. high. The lower portion contains the generator, 
the upper portion the coke hopper, which holds 24 hours’ 
supply of coke. Dimensions of generators—9 ft. high by 
2 ft. wide; upper portion 8 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. wide. 
Between the generators are fitted the various valves, eight 
in number, all worked by a hydraulic ram, blast, water, 
steam, and blow gas. These valves change over every four 


minutes, when one generator is on the blow, the other is on 
the make, with the result that there is a continuous supply 
of water gas the whole twenty-four hours. The quality of 
the gas is regulated by the steam valve. The hydraulic 
ram is worked by the town water supply, and is timed by 
an automatic apparatus driven from a shaft in the engine 
room some 100 ft. away from the plant. 


No Operator ReQutireD. 


This plant, being automatic in its action, requires no 
operator. All the work is done by the senior stoker on the 
morning shift. The fires are cleaned out, ashes taken 
away, hoppers filled with coke, oiling up and a general look 
round, which takes thirty minutes. Afternoon and night 
shift might prick up the fires if necessary, and also see 
that the coke does not hang up, which it very seldom does. 
This can be readily detected by the test light from any 
part of the retort house. The steam is supplied from the 
existing boiler, and is not noticeable as any extra work on 
the stokers. Another great feature of the plant is that no 
relief holder is required, as the gas goes direct into the 
foul main. As a precaution ban the pressure of water 
falling below 40 Ibs. per sq. in., a small Duplex pump was 
installed to boost the pressure desired. To regulate the 
pressure given by the pump, an ordinary check valve for a 
steam boiler was used, by fitting a spring over the valve, 
and boring and tapping a hole in the cover to take a § in. 
set screw. By lowering or raising the screw, one can ob- 
tain the pressure required. The amount of coke required 
per 1600 c.ft. of water gas is approximately 28 lbs. 

Other papers read at the meeting included one by Mr. 
M. J. Kennedy on the subject of ‘‘ Finance and Other 
Matters Relating to the Gas Industry in New Zealand ”’ 
(Mr. Kennedy is General Manager and Secretary to the 
Wellington Gas Company, Ltd.); ‘ Selling Gas,’” by Mr. 
J. J. Rogers, of Auckland; and ‘“ Protection of Steel and 
Iron Structures in Connection with Gas Manufacturing 
Plant,”’ by Mr. D. Ritchie, Technical Expert to Messrs. 
Lewis Berger & Sons (N.Z.), Ltd. 


_ 
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REVIEWS 


“Technical Data on Fuel’® 


Reviewed by T. Campsett Fintayson, M.Sce., M.I.Chem.E. 


It must be very gratifying to the sponsors of ‘‘ Tech- 
nical Data on Fuel” to find that the support extended 
to the publication has been so great that three editions 
have been called for in less than four years. This rapid 
sale is itself a high testimonial to the value of the book. 
Fuel technologists are indeed fortunate that there is no 
need for them to turn to data books prepared in foreign 
tongues. 

A Committee of some considerable eminence, fully con- 
versant with the type of information which is of value 
to those engaged in the fuel industries, has been meeting 
from time to time, and the fruits of their labour are to be 
found in this latest edition of ‘‘ Technical Data on Fuel.” 
Comparison with the first edition shows that the phrase 
‘“ revised and considerably enlarged ”’ is well merited. 
The contents are approximately 75 p.ct. greater than the 
contents of the first edition. The sapling “ first edition ”’ 
has grown into a mighty tree and has spread its branches 
into the wide ramifications of fuel. 

It may be well to rec ‘all the object of this book as set 
out in the preface: ‘‘ The field covered by fuel technology 
is so extensive that chemists and engineers must have 
recourse to a wide range of literature to obtain data 
covering the varied problems confronting them from day 
to day. The present volume has been compiled with the 
object of rendering available in handy form some of the 
information constantly required in the various branches 
of the subject.”’ It may be stated with little fear of con- 
tradiction that ‘‘ Technical Data on Fuel ”’ achieves its 
object with marked success. 

Three aspects of its preparation seem worthy of par- 
ticular comment. First, the data—as intended—is de- 





*‘* Technical Data on Fuel.’' Third Edition revised and considerably 
enlarged. Edited by H. M. Spiers, M.A, B.Sc., F IC. Published by the 
British National Committee of the World Power Conference, 63, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London. W.C.2. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


finitely of a technical nature. While due regard is paid 
to the fundamental basis, the method of presentation ol 
the data is such that it will be immediately applicable in 
industry. It is this fact above all others which makes the 
book such a source of strength to fuel technicians. Flow 
of liquids through pipes, heat transfer through walls, com- 
bustion of gases are all subjects which too often are left 
as a maze of mathematical symbols, which warn off the 
practical man from attempting to make calculations. 
**Technical Data on Fuel,’’ while considering theory, 
explains and illustrates by example and graph the practical 
applications. 

The second feature is that the tables and data are not 
thrown at the reader without explanation of the meaning. 
For example, what is the use of giving data on “‘ Creep 
Stress ’’ or “‘ Kinematic Viscosity ’’ without defining the 
meaning of the heading? By the clearness of its ,defini- 
tions “ Technical Data on Fuel ” reduces the risk of the 
reader misapplring or misunderstanding the data. 

A third feature is the progressive development from 
edition to edition in the use of diagrams of which there 
are fifty-seven in the third edition. 


Features OF INTEREST TO THE GAs INDUSTRY. 


To review the contents of such a book is well-nigh an 
impossible task. One must therefore be content to 
enumerate some of the new features which will be of par- 
ticular interest in the Gas Industry. The first twenty 
pages have been entirely re-cast. In order to make the 
book a more complete reference book logarithmic tables 
have been included. The tables of conversion factors have 
heen prepared in a new and handy form. From the gas 
engineer’s point of view the conversion data from metric 
to British gas measurements will be of considerable value 
(Tables XXIII., XXX., and XXXIII.). In these days 


when screening is of more importance the full data on 
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German, British, and American standard sieves is of in- 
terest. A section is included on the ammonia content of 
gas liquor in relation to its specific gravity. The data 
relating to steam has been revised and amplified. In- 
formation on the thermal conductivity of refractory 
materials has been increased. Under the section relat- 
ing to metals information has been included on the scaling 
of iron and the growth of cast iron. The data relating to 
the combustion of gaseous fuels has been considerably 
improved. Among the most important additions in this 
connection is a table showing the mean specific heat of 
waste gases from gaseous fuels, together with information 
as to the limits of inflammability of gases in air. Follow- 
ing the present tendency for benzole extraction from coal 
gas, information is supplied on the absorptive efficiencies 
of different wash-oils and also a curve showing the 
equilibrium between benzene in gas oil and benzene in 
gas. 

A point which must be noted by anyone studying this 
book is the extent to which the various organizations 
whose representatives form the Committee have made 
available data which otherwise might not have been pub- 
lished. To these organizations fuel technologists owe their 
gratitude. 

Such a book as this, dependent so entirely for its suc- 
cess upon accuracy, must have. involved an immense 
amount of work on the shoulders of its Editor. The 
Technical Committee have been fortunate in their selection 
as Editor of Mr. H. M. Spiers, of whom in the introduc- 
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tion they record their high appreciation. ‘‘ Technica] 
Data on Fuel” from beginning to end shows that 
meticulous care has been directed towards its preparation. 

In his prologue to his book on Inorganic Chemistry, 
Dr. Mellor recalled the words attributed to Sherlock 
Holmes, which, in a few sentences, detail the whole 
philosophy underlying the need of such a volume as 
** Technical Data.’ Sherlock Holmes is made to say: 


*“*T consider that a man’s brain originally is like a 
little empty attic, and you have to stock it with such 
furniture as you choose. A fool takes in all the lumber 
of every sort that he comes across, so that the know- 
ledge which might be useful to him gets crowded out, 
or at best is jumbled up with a lot of other things so 
that he has a difficulty in laying his hands upon it. 
Now the skilful workman is very careful indeed as to 
what he takes into his brain-attic. He will have 
nothing but the tools which may help him in doing 
his work, but of these he has a large assortment, and 
all in the most perfect order. It is a mistake to think 
that this little room has elastic walls and can distend 
toany extent. Depend uponit there comes a time when 
for every addition of knowledge you forget something 
that you knew before. It is of the highest importance, 
therefore, not to have useless facts elbowing out the 
useful ones.”’ 


“Technical Data on Fuel” should be the card-index to 
every wise fuel technologist’s ‘‘ brain-attic.”’ 
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At a further Plenary Session of the International Con- 
gress on Commercial Education—the earlier proceedings of 
which were reported in the ‘‘ JourRNAL ”’ last week—which 
was held at the London School of Economics on Tuesday, 
July 26, there was a discussion on ‘*‘ Training in Methods ot 
Salesmanship,”’ in which Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., 
and Mr. Harold Whitehead took part. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, P.C., M.P., who was 
in the Chair, said the first principle of any discussion was 
that it should be introduced by the introducer and not by 
the Chairman. He proposed therefore at once to call upon 
Sir Francis Goodenough to open the discussion. There 
was no need for him to introduce Sir Francis Goodenough, 
who had done more than anyone in this country had ever 
done before to bring this subject of commercial education 
to the attention of the public. 

Sir Francis Goodenough, dealing with the subject of 
education for commerce with special reference to training 
in methods of salesmanship, first referred to the Final Re- 
port of the Government Committee on Education for Sales- 
manship, which Committee had been set up by Lord Eus- 
tace Percy when he was in Office as President of the Board 
of Education four years ago. The responsibility and 
honour of being Chairman of that Committee had been 
given to himself, and copies of that Final Report were 
available to all the delegates to this Conference free of 
charge. He had been asked some time ago why he, as a 
business man, took so much interest in education. Surely, 
it had been put to him, education was a matter for the 
schools and colleges, and why was he taking so much 
trouble with regard to it? His answer was that he took 
an interest in education as a business man because with 
other business men he recognized the value of education to 
commerce. He wished that all business men realized the 
very important part which education played in the life of 
every nation. Upon the successful conduct of commerce 
depended the whole prosperity of every nation. There was 
no wealth in any nation which was not produced by in- 
dustry and made negotiable by commerce; there was no 
money to pay anyone, to provide dividends for the in- 
vestor, salaries for the salaried classes or wages for the 
wage earner except that which was produced by com- 
merce, and in a country like ours, which depended for its 
very life upon international commerce, the competent 
scientific operation of commerce was of the very first im- 
portance. 

So when they talked about education for commerce it 
was on commerce that they should lay stress, education 
being not an end in itself but the means to an end—a means 


: Discussion on Training in Methods 


of Salesmanship 


to the end of fitting the educated for life and of fitting them 
also by further education and by training for the skilful 
prosecution of a calling which he had been glad to hear the 
President of the Congress—Sir David Milne-Watson—refer 
to on the previous day as a calling worthy of the best of 
our sons and daughters. Therefore, the reason why busi- 
ness people were paying so much attention to education 
was because they realized it was fundamental to the suc- 
cess of our commerce. He had been told not long ago that 
education was not regarded as ‘‘ news”’ in Fleet Street, and 
that our newspapers regarded education as a very dull and 
uninteresting subject which would not help to sell the news- 
paper to the reader. He felt, however, that, if newspapers 
would realize what he had been saying, how vital this dis- 
cussion of education for commerce was to the life and pros- 
perity of this country, they might take a different view as 
to its value to the readers of their papers, and they might 
then perhaps take the trouble to make it interesting in the 
way that newspapers could make a subject interesting if 
they themselves would only take an interest in it. 


TRAINING IN MetTHOpS OF SALESMANSHIP. 


Continuing, Sir Francis said he would like to say a word 
upon the question of training in methods of salesmanship 
because the Committee on Education for Salesmanship gave 
a wide definition to the word. The Committee was asked 
to take a wide view by Lord Eustace Percy who as Minis- 
ter for Education, and before that and since, had taken a 
wide view of the importance of education. The Committee 
regarded education for salesmanship as education for com- 
merce in all its phases, because salesmanship was not just 
the art of obtaining orders by the traveller on the road or 
by the salesman in the showroom or on the exhibition stand. 
It was the whole art and science of securing and developing 
markets, and it should be the first and foremost study of 
the management of every firm and business. It should 
not be left to the secondary ranks of officials to deal with 
while the Board dealt with finance and production. Pro- 
duction was of no use if it was impossible to sell the pro- 
duct, and therefore salesmanship in the wider sense in 
which he had used it was the very essence of commerce 
so that education for salesmanship, education for the crea- 
tive sales manager, for the skilful salesman, and for the 
rank and file who dealt with the carrying out of the orders 
obtained, was the primary consideration for the whole 
organization and should be given first place in the thoughts 
and attention of the administrators of every business. 

_That was the particular point he desired to emphasize— 
viz., that training for salesmanship was not just making 
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the traveller or showroom hand more efficient, although 
that was an essential part of the matter, but it was the 
raising of the standard of service to the customer. That 
was the essential principle of commerce, and it depended, 
as he was glad to hear Sir David Milne-Watson say in 
opening the Congress meetings, for its ultimate success upon 
the character of those employed as well as upon their 
ability. This was a problem of general education, in the 
first instance, carried to the farthest point of age that it 
was possible to persuade a parent to pay for. It was a 
matter of the preparation of the mind to think and ob- 
serve facts, to deduce truth from facts, and then to take 
responsibility in acting upon them. Therefore, this was a 
problem, first of training and education for the prepara- 
tion of the mind and character, and then special educa- 
tion in the technics of commerce and training in the specific 
art of selling goods. That was a very wide, complex, and 
important subject, and it was one to which he was glad to 
know much more attention was being paid in this country 
than had been the case in former years. Adversity had 
been a good master in that respect. They had had to learn 
from adversity that they must pay more attention to prepar- 
ation for commerce, and he was very hopeful that the reading 
of papers and the holding of discussions at such Congresses 
as this would in all countries lead to a great advancement 
in efficiency in commerce and with that the happiness of 
those engaged in commerce, because there was nothing 
which made more for happiness in daily life than com- 
petence for the job in which one was engaged. 

In the course of a printed document which was distri- 
buted among the delegates, Sir Francis outlined the work 
of the Committee on Education for Salesmanship and made 
many references to the Final Report, quoting from it at 
some length in parts in order to drive home his point that 
although it may be said that salesmen are born and not 
made—a very dangerous half-truth—the: total volume of 
business secured by the “ born ”’ or brilliant salesman is 
but a small part of the whole, and that as we must de- 
pend for the most part on the average man, education and 
training, intelligently planned and given, both before and 
after entry into employment, can contribute substantially 
to the efficiency of commerce. 


PuRPOSE OF SALES TRAINING. 


Mr. Harold Whitehead said that before considering 
the principles involved in training salesmen it might be 
well to state the purpose aimed at by sales training. 
Broadly speaking, it was to increase sales and net profit 
through the use of better selling methods. This broad 
purpose had three main elements—viz., (1) increasing the 
salesman’s knowledge of how his offering would meet the 
various needs of different customers; (2) helping him to 
create goodwill through more skilful and intelligent sales 
and service efforts; and (3) encouraging the loyalty and 
co-operation of the sales staff. The combination of these 
three activities should give the business concerned the in- 
creased sales and net profit which were the object of all 
salesmanship methods. Undoubtedly, selling was a ques- 
tion of habit, and therefore sales training must develop 
better selling habits; and as it took time to get the mind 
to accept and think in a new conception of selling, a train- 
ing programme must be long enough to get the new habit 
established. Experiments over fifteen years had satisfied 
him that a new habit of selling could not be inculcated in 
any period of less than six months. 

With remarkable unanimity sales-training systems dealt 
with the psychology of selling and were built round the 
so-called mental steps to a sale, first propounded, he be- 
lieved, by Dr. Hugo Munsterberg. Such teaching might be 
quite ‘useful if they desired to study applied psychology; 
but if the purpose of sales training was as he had stated, 
then such a method was almost valueless. Salesmen 
generally were not able to translate abstract selling prin- 
ciples into practical application to their own selling prob- 
lems and for this reason he held that a study of the 
psychology of selling was not of practical value to the 
salesman or saleswoman. The technique used by success- 
ful salesmen and saleswomen should be studied and taken 
as a basis of training. If they wanted to train a person 
to sell hats they should analyze the technique of the suc- 
cessful hat salesman, and present it to the trainees in a 
properly organized form, with sufficient illustration, ex- 
ample, and analysis to make clear to them the why and 
how of selling hats. 

Passing to the method of presenting the subject matter 
of training within a prescribed period, Mr. Whitehead said 
there were the salesmanship courses offered by various edu- 
cational institutions, through either day or evening classes; 
there were the various correspondence schools, and, finally, 
there were special training programmes as conducted by 
speciality houses, department stores, and other business 
houses. It was suggested, however, that the general 
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courses given by appropriate educational institutions 
should be taken merely as introductions, as it were, to 
salesmanship, and when the men and women were actively 
engaged in the business of selling, specialized training pro- 
grammes, carefully developed on the lines he had indicated, 
should pass on to them the organized experience of success- 
ful salesmanship in their own line and lead them to better 
selling and more sales. 


Wuy PerorpLte Buy COMMODITIES. 


The subject was discussed on general lines by re- 
presentatives from other countries, and the _ discus- 
sion was wound up by Mr. Jules Menken (Head of 
the Department of Business Administration at the London 
School of Economics), who stressed the point that people 
buy commodities not because they are commodities but be- 
cause of the satisfaction they give in use. A full under- 
standing of these satisfactions required profound and 
original study by psychologists, sociologists, and other 
workers in the social sciences, but the partial understand- 
ing which was sufficient for practical life could be attained 
less arduously provided the consumer was directly studied 
and attention was concentrated on the precise character 
of the satisfactions which any particular commodity pur- 
ported to purvey. 

The Chairman, acknowledging a cordial vote of thanks 
for presiding at the meeting, said that in listening to the 
speeches he had been impressed by the underlying fact 
which was present to the minds of all, although perhaps 
seldom expressed—viz., that they were living in a time 
when the great period of commercial expansion and the 
opening up of new markets during the 19th century had 
passed away, and for the first time they were compelled to 
address themselves to what the great commercial nations 
had never addressed themselves to before—the intensive 
exploitation of a market and the raising of a standard of 
living which was already fairly high. It was easy enough, 
when dealing with the Chinese or the Indians or the 
African natives in the 19th century, to produce a great 
increase in the consumption of these people because their 
standard of living was on a very low level, but to-day, with 
the comparatively stationary population of western civili- 
zation, they were faced with a problem that had never 
yet been studied by the economists—namely, the problem 
of increasing consumption in a comparatively static society. 
That seemed to him to be the great problem of research 
and the great problem of higher education, any way, in 
commercial salesmanship, however much the more elemen- 
tary grades of education for salesmanship might be con- 
— by the intensive study of material and processes of 
selling. 


Closing Session. 


The five hundred delegates assembled for the closing 
ceremony in the magnificent hall of the Grocers’ ee ar 
in Princes Street, in the City, on Friday morning, July 29 
when an inspiring address was delivered by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, K.G. His Royal Highness and Sir David 
Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the President of the Congress), 
mounted the platform together. On the left of Sir David, 
who presided, was the Earl of Athlone (Chancellor of the 
University of London), and there were also on the platform 
Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E. (Chairman of the British 
Association for Commercial Education), Mr. Charles 
Boissevain (President of the International Society for Com- 
mercial Education), Viscount Burnham, Sir William 
Beveridge (of the London School of Economics), and Sir 
Lulham Pound, Bart., J.P. 

A hearty welcome was expressed to the Prince of Wales 
by Sir Davin Mitne-Watson, who recalled that there were 
35 States represented at the Congress, and, he said, the 
delegates appreciated very highly His Royal Highness’s 
presence. He recalled the great interest shown’ by the 
King and all members of the Royal Family in industrial 
matters, and expressed admiration for His Royal Highness’s 
efforts for the trade of the Empire and of the world as a 
whole. Commerce was one of the greatest peacemakers 
that the world could have, and the delegates, therefore, 
welcomed His Royal Highness as a peacemaker. 

Tue Prince oF WALES, after congratulating the delegates 
upon a week’s strenuous and useful work and expressing 
the hope that they had enjoyed also something lighter and 
gayer even than the discussion of commercial education and 
economics during their visit to London, said that this year 
might almost be said to be a year of conferences. The 
conference which was just entering upon its labours at 
Ottawa was not, in its constitution, an international con- 
ference; but if, as was hoped, it promoted the prosperity of 
the British Empire, then it would be international in its 
influence. They had all been learning, through that surest, 
but hardest, of lessons—adversity—how closely the pros- 
perity of all nations of the world depended upon the 
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prosperity of each and all of them. In these days of swift 
transport and communication, and of inter-locked com- 
merce and finance, it was more than ever true that a nation 
could not live for itself alone. That that truth was pene- 
trating the minds and governing the policies and actions of 
nations in growing measure had recently been demonstrated 
most happily at Lausanne, and this International Congress 
on Commercial Education might well express its delight 
that at Lausanne the lamps of hope and confidence were 
lighted. Without losing one’s sense of proportion, one 
might say justly that the holding of this Congress in these 
difficult and anxious days, and the splendid attendance of 
delegates from all over the world, substantially confirmed 
the evidence of Lausanne, that the spirit of international 
co-operation and goodwill was burning more brightly than 
at any time within living memory. And for that they 
might all be profoundly grateful. 


A Sussect OF UNIVERSAL IMPORTANCE. 


The outstanding success of the Congress had been due in 
no small measure to the fact that its subject was of such 
immediate and universal interest and importance. The 
world-wide trade depression had been caused largely by 
mal-adjustment of distribution and consumption to the 
world’s capacity for production. The potential output of 
the existing means of production in the world had become 
far greater than ever before. If all the employable labour 
were employed for a reasonable number of hours per week 
the world would have at its disposal a volume of commodi- 
ties and services that would enable the entire population to 
live on a higher level of comfort and well-being than had 
ever been contemplated in the rosiest dreams of the social 
reformer. The urgent task for the world was to bring 
about the adjustments necessary to bring consumption and 
production into proper relationship—not a simple, not an 
easy, but quite a possible task. He was glad to think that 
this Congress would in some measure render that task less 
difficult. 

The problem was largely one of distribution, using the 
term in its broadest sense, and it was much to the good that 
the International Chamber of Commerce had recently set 
up an international committee on distribution. That the 
lessons of this Congress would not be lost sight of by this 
committee on distribution was fortunately ensured by the 
fact that the International Chamber had asked this country 
to nominate the Chairman, whose business it would be to 
conduct the international inquiry, and the British Com- 
mittee of the Chamber had asked Sir Francis Goodenough 
to undertake the job. The Prince wished Sir Francis all 
power to his elbow. 

The need for high efficiency in commerce entailed the 
provision of sound, adequate, carefully planned education 
jor commerce, not only before employment, but sub- 
sequently during employment. Growing attention was be- 
ing paid to it throughout these islands by educationists, by 
parents, and by employers, the three essential persons who 
must work together. 

He was particularly glad to see the universities so 
strongly represented among the supporters of this Congress, 
for it was of great importance that they should, each in 
their own way, take into account the fact that an in- 
creasing number of graduates were making—and he hoped 
still more would make—commerce their profession, and 
were seeking to fit themselves thoroughly for leadship in 
business. He was not suggesting how best this could be 
done during school and college days, but he was suggesting 
that those universities who fully recognized their responsi- 
bilities in this vital matter would be able to contribute 
largely to the welfare of the country. He earnestly begged 
those at the head of commercial undertakings in this and 
every other country not to forget the value to business of 
trained intelligence and of training for leadership. 


Tue Prince’s TRIBUTE TO Str Davip. 


The Prince of Wales paid a tribute to Sir David as one in 
the front rank of those employers who gave practical evi- 
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dence of their belief in the value of trained intelligence, 
and he thanked the City Companies for their service and 
their benefactions to education. He was gratified to learn 
of the generous support given by them to this Congress, 
He urged all employers to see that their commercial staffs 
were recruited from well-educated young men and women, 
and were given encouragement and facilities to continue 
their education and training during the earlier years of 
their employment. He hoped that the delegates would 
take away from the Congress not only fresh ideas and 
renewed inspiration for the great work in which they were 
engaged, but also happy memories of those they had met 
here, and of the City of London. 

After thanking the organizers, the speakers, and workers 
for all they had done so ungrudgingly and efficiently, he 
concluded, ‘‘ To the rest of you, thank you for coming to 
London; a safe journey home, good fortune attend you 
always—and come again soon. 

Sir Davip Mitne- Watson, proposing a vote of thanks to 
the Prince for his inspiring address, dwelt upon his interest 
in matters concerning the welfare of industry and com- 
merce and the nation as a whole. As an instance of the 
Prince’s thoroughness, Sir David recalled his visit to the 
works of the Gas Light and Coke Company some time ago, 
when he had spent hours walking round the works, seeing 
all that he was intended to see—and a great deal more that 
he was not intended to see. |[|Laughter.] 

Mr. CuHartes BotsseEvain (President of the International 
Society for Commercial Education), who seconded, com 
mented upon the work of the Prince in fostering the pros- 
perity of the world, for the prosperity of England meant 
the prosperity of the whole world. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

On the motion of Sir Francis GOODENOUGH, seconded by 
Mr. Louis H. Kiex (Vice-Chairman of the British Associa- 
tion for Commercial Education), a hearty vote of thanks 
was. accorded the Government, the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London, the London School of Economies, and 
the Grocers’ Company for their help and hospitality; while 
Viscount BuRNHAM proposed, and Sir LutHam Pounp 
seconded, an expression of thanks to the President and all 
who had been concerned with the conference. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Congress carried unanimously three resolutions sub- 
mitted by Dr. Latt (Secretary of the International Society 
for Commercial Education), arising out of the discussions. 

In the first the Congress, fully conscious of the present 
economic crisis, which had obliged so many Governments 
to take restrictive measures intended for the protection of 
their national economic life, expressed the wish that young 
people engaged in a business career should, after completing 
their theoretical training, be enabled to move freely from 
one country to another. 

The second requested all delegates to impress upon the 
appropriate authorities in their respective countries the 
conviction that national well-being depended upon the 
well-being of the world, and that therefore we must all take 
a view in international affairs which sees international 
interests as reciprocal. 

The third was to the effect that, since commercial educa- 
tion, including an understanding of national and inter- 
national relationships, is one of the best channels through 
which the well-being of the world is promoted, this type of 
education should receive increasing attention. In no case 
must the quality and standard reached so far in the pre- 
paration for business be allowed to be reduced under the 
present economic difficulties. 


Social. 


On the Monday, His Majesty’s Government entertained 
members of the Congress at Lancaster House, St. James’s, 
when the President of the Board of Education received the 
guests. Then, on the Tuesday evening, there was a largely 
attended Conversazione at the Guildhall, at which the 
Corporation of London were the hosts, and the Lord Mayor 
received the guests. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM GAS DEPARTMENT’S NEW SHOWROOMS AT SUTTON COLDPIELD. 


On Tuesday, July 26, the Mayor of Sutton Coldfield 
(Councillor J. Percival Britton, J.P.) declared open the 
Birmingham Gas Department’s new branch showrooms and 
offices in Birmingham Road, Sutton Coldfield, Alderman J. 
H. Lloyd, M.A., J.P., Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
presiding at the opening ceremony. 


DescripTION OF New BUILDINGS. 


The premises situated at the corner of Mill Street and 
Station Street, Sutton Coldfield, occupied by the Depart- 
ment for the past twenty years as branch offices and depot, 
having proved inadequate to deal with the ever increasing 
demand of gas consumers in the Sutton Coldfield district, 
the Gas Committee decided to remove the depot. 

The site of the new branch in Birmingham Road is within 
easy distance of the centre of the town, and the buildings 
have been erected on the most modern lines. The exterior 
of the block facing the main road has been designed in the 
style of the Georgian period to conform, as far as possible, 
with the architecture which at one time prevailed in Sutton 
Coldfield. 

The accommodation consists of a spacious showroom, 
with service counter and office, which occupies the whole 
of the front block on the ground fioor. At the rear are 
fitters’ stores, packing room, offices, and staff mess room, 
and in a separate building, workshops, workmen’s mess 
room, garage, &c. 

The showroom has been specially designed to form a 
suitable setting for the appliances which the Department 
has to offer to its consumers. The walls are panelled in 
oak, and Persian tiles and Napoleon marble have been 
introduced into the mantelpieces. The leaded lights and 
coverings of the furniture have been designed to harmon- 
ize with the colour of the tiles. Over the showroom a flat 
has been provided for the Resident Manager of the Branch. 

The structure was designed by and erected to the plans 
of Messrs. Peacock & Bewley, Architects, 83, Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, the Builders being Messrs. Maddocks & Wal- 
ford, Tyburn Road, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


HISTORICAL. 


Alderman J. H. Luoyp thanked the Mayor of Sutton Coldfield 
for performing the opening ceremony, and he had great pleasure 


in welcoming Councillor Britton and the other members of the 
Sutton Coldfield Council who were present He went on to 
refer to the historical connection between Sutton Coldfield and 
Birmingham so far as gas supply was concerned. It was within 
the knowledge of many present, he said, that the power to 
supply gas to Birmingham and several adjoining districts (the 
latter administered by other Authorities) became vested in the 
city by the taking over of the Birmingham Gas Light and 
Coke Company and the Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Light 
Company in 1875. As far back as 1845, the Act of the Birming- 
ham and Staffordshire Gas Light Company contained provisions 
which entitled that Undertaking to extend their mains to the 
Royal Town and Parish of Sutton Coldfield. Notwithstanding 
this, there came into existence (although he could not trace the 
exact date of the commencement of their operations) a Company 
who supplied gas to Sutton Coldfield, the name being the Sutton 
Coldfield Gas Light and Coke Company. This Company appa- 
rently did not have any statutory powers given to them by 
Parliament. 

Two years after the Birmingham Gas Department had been 
created—namely, in January, 1877—a memorial was received 
from some of the inhabitants of Wylde Green and Sutton Cold- 
field intimating that they were very dissatisfied with the then 
existing supply of gas, and requested the Birmingham Under- 
taking to take steps to supply them with the commodity in 
substitution of the supply they were receiving from the Sutton 
Company. This memorial contained 179 signatures, and repre- 
sented 2164 lights. The Birmingham Gas Committee decided to 
comply with the request, and at an expenditure of some £6000 
extended their mains from Erdington to Sutton Coldfield. 

In May, 1877, the Sutton Company were apparently feeling 
the effect of the competition with Birmingham, and forwarded a 
resolution to the Birmingham Gas Committee stating that ‘‘ in 
order to ward off a contest ’’ they offered to Birmingham their 
interests in the manufacture of gas to the town and district 
of Sutton Coldfield at a price based on their capital account. 
The Gas Committee—whose operations at that time were under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain—decided not to 
negotiate. In the meantime, the extension of the Birmingham 
main was carried out and resulted in 99 new gas consumers 
being added. i 

In March, 1892, the Sutton Coldfield Company were appa- 
rently in difficulties, and were in liquidation. At this date 
they again offered to sell their interests to Birmingham at a 
price of £7000, or, exclusive of works, plant, and stocks, for 
£5500. As a result of negotiations, Birmingham purchased the 
goodwill of the Company for the sum of £4500, with all its dis- 
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tribution apparatus outside the works. The purchase was com- 
pleted in September, 1892. 

He thought it would be readily admitted that Sutton Cold- 
field had benefited very largely by having had a supply of gas 
from Birmingham, not only in being charged a lower price, as 
compared with that charged by neighbouring undertakings, but 
also in their participation in the service and organization for 
which the Birmingham Undertaking was well-known. Since 
Birmingham took over the supply to the Sutton district, the 
consumption has greatly increased. In 1877, the population of 
Sutton Coldfield was 6000, and the consumption of gas from 
the Birmingham mains in the district was 2,935,000 c.ft. per 
annum. To-day the population of the Borough was 29,924, and 
the consumption had increased to 327,348,000 c.ft. per annum. 
The consumption of gas in the district for the year ended 
March 31 last, divided between ordinary and prepayment con- 
sumers, was 270,908,300 and 56,439,700 c.ft. respectively. 

The development in design and efficiency of gas appliances 
during recent years, added Alderman Lloyd, had led to their 
adoption in all classes of premises, and to-day in the whole of 
the area of supply, there were no less than 282,000 cookers, 
148,000 gas fires, and 18,000 hot water appliances. The value 
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of these classes of goods sold through the Birmingham Gas 
Department’s Showrooms during the course of a year amounted 
to approximately £200,000. 

** Before asking the Mayor officially to open the building,” 
he concluded, ‘‘ I would like, on behalf of my colleagues on 
the Gas Committee, to present to Councillor Britton a small 
memento on this occasion, and in asking him to accept this 
silver cigarette box—which has been suitably inscribed and 
bears the Arms in enamel of both the Royal Borough of Sution 
Coldfield and the City of Birmingham—TI wish to emphasize 
the good relations which have always existed between the (as 
Committee and the inhabitants of the Borough, and trust that 
this spirit will long continue.”’ 

The Mayor oF SuTron COLDFIELD, in formally declaring the 
new premises open, congratulated the Department on their 
enterprise, and in referring to the vast organization of the 
Undertaking, said that 3500 people were employed, there were 
more than 1500 miles of mains, between 800,000 and 900,000 tons 
of coal were used annually in the manufacture of gas, and the 
Department owned to 1700 wagons in main-line traffic. Capital 
outstanding amounted to £3,021,088, and the revenue amounted 
to approximately £2,500,000 each year. 
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A CENTRAL LABORATORY 


In our Editorial Notes to-day we outline the scheme of 
Mr. Arthur Coe, of the Gas College, Halifax, to provide a 
laboratory service which, though applicable to all gas 
undertakings has special reference to those making up to 
150 million c.ft. per annum. The aim is to give a labora- 
tory service by the use of which gas engineers may keep a 
check upon their purchases and deliveries of raw materials, 
particularly coal, and upon the manufacturing process; and 
to provide a service of chemists with actual gas-works ex- 
perience to investigate works troubles, and to suggest 
remedies and means by which their recurrence can be pre- 
vented. The laboratory will be in Halifax, as this is the 
most economical procedure in the first instance, but if the 
requisite support is forthcoming Mr. Coe proposes to fit up 
a second laboratory in the South, in order to make more 
effective the personal services of chemists for the investiga- 
tion of works troubles. The laboratory will be equipped to 
conduct the tests described later. 


METHOD OF CHARGE. 


The primary aim is to give regular laboratory services on 
yearly contracts for a minimum number of standard tests— 
the number to depend upon the size of the undertaking. 
This will be clear from the following table, which shows the 
minimum number of tests which may be contracted for. 


Minimum Number 
Size of Undertaking. of Standard Tests 
per Annum. 
Upto romillionc.ft.perannum . .. . . 10 
IO » 20 os i +e 20 
20 5, 30 ° se oe . . ° 30 
30 5, 40 ” os os ‘ : ; 5 jO 
40 oe 50 ee ee es ° ° ° P 50 
5° » 60 ” ” . . ° ° ‘ 60 
6o , 70 ee in ee P ‘ ‘ P 70 
70 ., 80 < = » 80 
80 ,, 90 ” ” ” ‘ i go 
go ,, 100 a ” 7 ° a 100 
100 5, 110 ' ” o » @ «es 2 ee 
upwards from 110 ss on = . « te 


Shortly, the contract is for a minimum of 10 standard 
tests for each 10 million c.ft. or part of 10 million c.ft. up 
to 120 million c.ft. per annum. 

Undertakings with an annual output greater than 110 
million c.ft. may contract for a laboratory service of not 
less than 120 standard tests per annum. These under- 
takings may confine their services to special tests such as 
coal assays (Gray-King or Lessing) and the like. 

In order equitably to distribute the standing charges, the 
basis of each contract will be a charge of £5, which shall 
entitle the undertaking to 10 standard tests free, after 
which the charges will be at the rate of 5s. per standard 
test for the balance of standard tests contracted for. Thus, 
the minimum contract for a works making 80 million c.ft. 
per annum will be 80 standard tests per annum, the con- 
tract charge for which will be: 


£s.d 

Contribution to standing charges carrying 10 standard tests free. 5 0 Oo 
7o és o as 17 10 O 

Total number of standard tests 80 £22 10 Oo 


Each engineer will be able to have any test carried out 
(within the limits of those for which the laboratory is 


) Proposed Scheme for Smaller 
Gas Undertakings 


equipped) in any order, and as required to secure the con- 
tract number of standard tests or their equivalent. All 
tests performed in excess of the number specified in any 
contract (the minimum number is specified in all contracts) 
will be charged at the rate of 5s. per standard test. 

These charges should be compared with the cost of 
equipping and maintaining a small laboratory in which only 
the simplest of the tests set out may be conducted. 


MEANING OF THE TERM STANDARD TEST. 
The meaning of the term ‘“ standard test ’’ can be de- 
fined accurately only by reference to the following schedule 
of tests, but, in general, any test for which a nominal charge 
of 5s. is adequate is a standard test. The proximate analysis 
of coal is a standard test. A complete analysis of a sample 
of coal gas is equivalent to two standard tests. In other 
words, all charges will be in multiples of standard tests. 
These are clearly set out in the list of tests. This principle 
has been introduced to simplify contracts and to avoid the 
specification of the actual tests to be done under any con- 
tract. The engineer is left free to select the tests necessary 
to meet his actual requirements. The principle of a mini- 
mum number of tests dependent upon the size of the under- 
taking distributes the standing charges and secures the 
minimum income required to give a first-class, quick, and 
efficient laboratory service. 

Tests will be carried out only on contracts. The labora- 
tory service will not be available to undertakings unless 
they contract for a minimum number of standard tests per 
annum. This proviso will be rigidly adhered to. 

Instructions for preparing and forwarding samples will be 
provided free of charge and standard containers for various 
duties designed to avoid any risk of confusion will be sup- 
plied at the lowest possible prices. 


Schedule of Tests. 


Charges in 


Standard Tests 
COAL AND COKE. 
{1) Proximate Analysis— 
P.ct. Water, Ash, Volatile Matter, Fixed Carbon. . . . 1 
(2) Ultimate Analysis— 
P.ct. Carbon, Hydrogen, Sulphur, Nitrogen, Oxygen . . 6 


(3) High-Temperature Assay. (a) Gray-King* . . . ...— 
(b) Lessing* 
(4) Calorific Value. Dry and Wet Basis— 
(a) By Mahler Bomb Calorimeter* . . . ....6e=— 
(b) By Roland Wild - ae a a ee ee 
(5) Specific Gravity— 
Ash: Fusion Point. . 
P.ct. Phosphorus. 
~~ ees 
Combustibility of Coke* 
Reactivity of Coke* . 


fer. 


GAS OIL. 


Distillation Range 
Specific Gravity . . . 
Flash and Firing Points 
P.ct. Sulphur ; 
» Water 
oo -eeepeteione «. . - » » 
Calorific Value (B.Th.U. per lb.) . 
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Schedule of Tests—(continued). 
Charges in 
Standard Tests. 
GAS. 
Complete Analysis— 
P.ct. Carbon Dioxide, Unsaturated Hydrocarbons, Oxygen, Car- 
bon Monoxide, Hydrogen, Methane, Nitrogen (by difference). 3 
P.ct. Nitrogen (by direct determination), Gross and Net Calorific 
Values (calculated), Specific Gravity (calculated) . 2 
Abbreviated Analysis (Coal Gas, Waste Gases, and Producer Gas)— 
This includes P.ct. Carbon Dioxide, Oxygen, Carbon Monoxide 1 


GaAs LIQUOR. 


(1) P.ct. Free Ammonia, Fixed Ammonia, Specific Gravity and/or 
WN: oe ce ke fk RE RR es 


CRUDE CONCENTRATED AMMONIA LIQUOR. 

(2) Complete Analysis. Form of report to be in accordance with 
those issued by H.M. Inspector of Alkali, &c., Works, and 
the Institution of Gas Engineers Effluent Research Com- 
mittee. 

EFFLUENT FROM STILLS. 

Includes Free and Fixed Ammonia, Carbonate, Chloride, 
Sulphur or Sulphite, Sulphide, Thiosulphate, Sulphite and 
Thiocyanate, Ferrocyanide, Cyanic Acid, Phenols, Higher 
Tar Acids, and Oxygen Absorbed . ... -.- . +» + + 6 


DEVIL LIQUOR—CONDENSATES FROM WORKS OR OTHER 
SYPHONS. 

(3) Abbreviated analysis. Designed to meet the needs of the small 
works when difficulty is met with in the disposal of effluent 
or raw liquor. 

P.ct. Free and Fixed Ammonia; Oxygen absorbed 4 hours at 
27°3° C. Character of liquor . b “ents ee Of 


nN 


TAR. 

(1) Specific Gravity at 60° Fahr. and p.ct. Contained Water. .- I 
(2) Distillation Range . .... . te et et oe ee 
TAR DISTILLATES, PITCH. 

Full analytical reports on Tar Distillates, Road Tars, Pitch, &c. 


4 min., 6 max. 
OXIDE OF IRON. ” 
(r) P.ct. Moisture, Iron (expressed as Feox(OH)s). . . . +» + 3 
(2) A standard analysis. 
This includes p.ct. Moisture, Iron, Lime, Organic Matter . 5 


(3) Laboratory fouling test—plottedon graph against Standard Oxide 2 


SPENT OXIDE. 
(1) Abbreviated analysis comprising : 
P.ct. Moisture, Sulphur (net and gross), Tar and Organic 
_ eae ere a er ie ee ee ee ee 
(2) Analysis as in (1) together with p.ct. Ammonia, and Cyanide 
et ee a ee a ee er 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 


(1) An analysis of the finished ‘‘ Salt’’ includes: P.ct. Water, 
Ammonia, Free Acid, Report on condition of ** Salt’’ . . 2 

(2) Impurities present together with constructive remarks on their 
cause and removal . a SS ee ee ae eee ee 

(3) Lime: (a) P.ct. Calcium Oxide, Unconverted em 
Impurities (Silica, Alumina, &c.) . ag Ae ee 
(4) Acid: (a) P.ct. Sulphuric Acid and Specific Gravity ‘ I 

(b) P.ct. Sulphuric Acid, Specific Gravity, Oxides of 
Nitrogen, Arsenic, &c. $ 


(5) Mother Liquor: P.ct. Ammoniaas Sulphate, ‘and Specific Gravity I 
(6) Effluent and Devil Liquor: See items (1) and (2) under ‘* Gas 
Liquor.’ 
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LUBRICANTS, 
Charges in 
Standard Tests. 


(1) Engine oils; all grades— 


(a) Specific Gravity at 60° Fahr. I Full 
Viscosity (Redwood seconds) <r ae ae | - 
Flash and Firing Points (closed test). . . . 4 — (a) 
Colour, &c. ; I 

(b) A detailed analysis includes (a) ‘and — 
vr. re. Sore: 1) Full 
As I 
Coke test (Ramsbottom). a. (0) 
Cold test 1} 4 

(2) Cylinder oils; all grades— 
Specific Gravity at 60° and 120° Fahr. 1) 
Viscosity (Redwood seconds) . : I ) Full 
Flash and Firing Points (closed te st) , 2 


“\ report 
Contained water I ] 


I ae ee | 

Ash , ; I 

(3) Fats and greases for ge :neral purposes— 
Specific Gravity at 60° Fahr. I 
Softening Point . er ee 
Flash and Firing Points (closed test) rae oe, | 
Acidity evita? gs. “est I 
Contained Water . I 

Remarks and sugg zestions on utility ‘of sample 

for specific purposes. 


WATER. 
Suitability for steam raising— 
(a) Temporary Hardness. 
Permanent Hardness. 
Suspended Solids . 
Acidity, &c.. . 
(6) Constructive report regarding the. use of water 
as analyzed . I 
(c) A prescription to make ‘up a “lime- ‘soda mix- 
ture’’ to soften the water based upon the 
‘*Metro”’ formula . 2 
(This includes the analysis of the Lime and 
Soda-Ash to be used.) 


owe 


BOILER SCALE. 
(1) The Examination of Boiler Compounds, with a 
report as to their suitability for use with a 
ee re 


HOLDER FILMING OIL. 
(2) Examination and report on boiler scale or mud, 
2 min., 4 max.— 
Evaporation Test. . . . . + woe 
Sulphur. . Of er ar eS PROP FE Full 
Flash and Firing Points & Oe tee et a! ee eS 
Viscosity . in sar Lier genie ule fate te 
Miscibility with W ater par aaron opie Cae } 
Specific Gravity . I 
Report on suitability ‘of oil for this ‘particular 
purpose. 
METALLURGY. 

The examination of Wrought and Cast Iron, Mild Steels, &c., to meet the 
requirements of the Standard Specifications of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers. * 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS—REFRACTORY CEMENTS. 

The examination and testing of refractory materials to meet the require- 
ments of the Standard Specifications of the Institution of Gas Engineers.* 

Tests marked * will be introduced as soon as practicable and the rates of charge 


in standard tests fixed as low as possible. Further tests will be added to the sche- 
dule as the laboratory is developed. 
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Gas Companies’ Results. 
Boston (Lincs.). 


Moving the adoption of the report and accounts at the annual 
meeting of the Boston (Lincs.) Gas Light and Coke Company, 
the Chairman (Alderman T. Kitwood, J.P.) said that the capital 
account for the year has been debited with an amount of £8100, 
representing the part cost of the new gasholder, the sum of 
£7126 being debited to the capital account for the year ended 
June 30, 1931. The holder is now practically completed, and the 
Directors fully expect to have it in commission in the course of 
a week or so. The profits for the year amounted to £6303, and 
the gas sales during the past year have increased by 17,264 
therms, equivalent to 3} million c.ft., or 2°4 p.ct. During the past 
ten years the sales of gas have increased from 109 million c.ft. 
to 168 million c.ft., representing an advance of 48'1 p.ct. The 
revenue from the gas sales shows an increase of £709. The re- 
ceipts from residuals show an increase of £440, principally due 
to the increased revenue obtained from tar. With regard to the 
works re-modelling and reconstruc tion scheme, a further portion 
of the works mains have been re-laid in a larger capacity, part 
of the carbonizing plant has been reconstructed, and prepara- 
tions are now being made towards installation of a new station 
meter and district governor. The balance standing to the credit 
of the profit and loss account, after payment of the interim 
dividend in February last amounted to £5455, out of which 
the Directors recommend payment of the remainder of 
dividend on — classes of shares at the usual rates—namely, 
8} p.ct. and 7 p.ct., and that the sum of £206 be transferred 
to the reserve Sad which will absorb £1237, leaving a balance 
to be carried forward to next year’s account of £4218. In con- 
sideration of the favourable result of the past year’s trading 
and in pursuance of the Company’s forward policy, the Directors 


have decided to announce a further reduction in the price 
charged for gas—viz., 0°4d. per therm, making with the last 
reduction a total reduction of 1d. per therm from the standard 
price, being equivalent to a total reduction of 4°6d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Brechin. 


The Directors of the Brechin Gas Company, Ltd., in their 
report for the year ended June 30 last, show a successful year’s 
working. The accounts, after allowing £500 for depreciation, 
show a profit of £2535. From this amount, after placing £250 
to reserve funds, the Directors propose paying a dividend of 
2s. 6d., plus 6d. bonus per £1 share, leaving a balance of £510 
to be carried forward. The reserve funds now total £6300. 


Malton. 


The Directors of the Malton Gas Company present a state- 
ment of accounts for the past half-year, which shows that 
the balance of profit in the revenue account has increased to 
£2663 compared with a profit of £2336 for the corresponding 
half-year. The consumption shows a slight decrease from the 
record sales of twelve months ago, the receipts being £15 less. 
This amount. has been more than made good by contracts, 
which show an increase of £25, or a net gain in the sale of 
gas of £10. The receipts from residuals have been good, especi- 
ally tar, while both asphaltirg and fittings can be considered 
satisfactory in view of existing economic conditions. There was 
a balance brought forward from the last accounts of £4728, 
and after paying income-tax and interest on mortgage bonds, 
there is a balance of £7061 available for the payment of divi- 
dends. It is recommended that 6 p.ct., free of income-tax, be 
paid for the half-year, and this will absorb £1440 and leave the 
sum of £5621 to be carried forward to the next account. 
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Protection of Steel and Iron Structures in Connection with 


Gas Manufacturing Plant’ 


By D. Rircuiz, Technical Expert, Lewis Berger & Sons (N.Z.), Ltd. 


The main reason why steel or iron requires painting is 
the fact that these metals have a pronounced tendency to 
form oxides or hydroxides on contact with the air. The 
air not only contains moisture, but an appreciable amount 
of sulphur in various forms, chiefly sulphurous and sul- 
phurie acids which are intensely corrosive, and on the sea 
coast the air also contains salt which greatly increases the 
corrosive action. 


It is well known that heat accelerates chemical action, 
hence the hot, moist sulphurous gases ejected from a coal 
burning furnace are most powerful corrosive agents. These 
are the conditions which tavour corrosion, and from their 
consideration it is clear that what is necessary to prevent 
corrosion is some means to prevent the access of air and 
moisture. 

There are several kinds of rust, but the most important 
is the yellow variety which is mainly composed of 
hydrated oxide of iron. As we have shown, this is caused 
by the action of air and moisture on iron and can be 
accelerated by the fact that under certain conditions an 
electric current is generated. Various factors combine to 
form this minute electric current and recent research has 
proved that certain pigments in a protective paint assist 
rather than retard the process of corrosion. 

Now, when steel or iron corrodes, its volume increases 
in relation to its molecular weight, and this is as 112 is 
to 214. The increase in its volume produces pressure, and 
if there is sufficient pressure to counteract the increase, 
there can be no corrosion, on the well-known chemical 
theory that reactions which produce pressure are retarded 
by pressure. Thus, Toch, in a lecture delivered in 1925, 
says: ‘‘ If the steel bar is embedded in concrete sufficiently 
deep and kept back from the exterior face sufficiently far 
so that the weight of the concrete is greater than the pres- 
sure produced by corrosion, there will be no corrosion, 
but if the bar is near the surface so that water and air 
can reach the steel and react, you not only have corrosion, 
but the pressure produced by it splits off the surface of 
the concrete.”’ 

Therefore, in an attempt to protect iron or steel from 
corrosion by painting, it is not sufficient merely to seal 
the surface, because if paint is applied over metal which 
has already started to rust, the reaction will continue until 
the increase in volume pressure causes the paint to flake 
off. This has been realized for a long time, and, in an 
endeavour to stop the trouble, it was recommended that 
steel or iron should always be wire brushed before painting 
or re-painting. This, however, did not cure the disease, 
as it is impossible thoroughly to remove all the rust. So 
science was called into the war against rust, and after a 
long series of tests it was found that pigments containing 
chromates were more suitable than others in resisting 
corrosion, and eventually it was shown that these pigments 
had the power to render the iron “ passive,’”’ or, in other 
words, prevent the small particles of rust from spreading. 

Of course, this still means that the surface of the iron 
must be wire brushed to remove any loosely adhering rust. 
If, now, this brushed surface had received a priming coat 
of red oxide, when the vehicle had weathered, this pigment, 
being of practically the same chemical composition as rust, 


* From a paper read before the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Gas Insti- 
tute of New Zealand, held at Masterton, Feb. 24-26, 1932. 


offers no retarding action, but actually assists the deteriora- 
tion of the metal. 


PRIMERS. 


_ From the protective point of view, whether on wood or 
iron, the more attention paid to the priming coat the 
better will be the finisned job. 

An example of this type of primer is Berger’s ‘‘ Pro- 
meum’”’ which allies the inhibitive quality of lead 
chromate with the known eflicacy in metal protection ot 
peroxide of iron and orange lead, in combination with 
specially prepared mediums (quite distinct from raw or 
boiled oil). 1t dries in from 6 to 8 hours with a tirm, tough 
film, is easy working, and has great spreading and cover- 
ing power. 

Another type of primer, which is finding favour in steel 
protection, owes its value to its penetrating properties, 
and is mainly composed of fish oil, which has long been 
known to possess this property. 

A special combination of vils with fish oil (‘‘ Rustol ’’) 
is being used with much success on structures that are 
already rusted. Its action is to penetrate right through 
the rust to the virgin metal, thereby excluding air and dis- 
placing any moisture, thus preventing any further oxida- 
tion taking place. This prepared oil dries in about two 
days sufficiently to allow painting on top, but unless the 
metal is very badly rusted, any surplus should be wiped 
off as the finishing coat of paint is liable to crack or 
crocodile if much of the primer is allowed to remain. The 
reason for this is that the primer dries on the surface but 
remains plastic underneath for some considerable time, 
and the paint film applied on top will dry right through, 
and as the paint dries contraction will take place if the 
primer is too plastic. 

Wire brushing of the surface should only be omitted 
where it is impossible to brush, for although this primer 
does cement the loose rust and keep it from flaking off in 
some instances, the danger of flaking off always remains. 

In connection with primers it might be mentioned here 
that if it is desired to paint newly erected galvanized iron, 
another type of primer is definitely necessary. New gal- 
vanized iron is one of the most difficult surfaces to paint, 
owing to the presence of waste acids which attack and 
destroy the paint. 

It is not possible sometimes to allow the acid to escape 
by weathering, which is the easiest way out of the difficulty, 
and to paint with ordinary structural paint runs the risk 
of it peeling off. To overcome this trouble, Bergers have 
developed a special primer which nullifies the effect of the 
acids and gives a perfect grip for the succeeding coats 
of paint. Grey in colour, and flat in appearance, this 
primer dries in from 6 to 8 hours. 


UNDERCOATING PAINT. 


The next step is the undercoating paint, which should 
be semi-gloss, but of the same nature as the finishing coat. 
Except in special cases, the undercoat on structural work 
is usually the finishing paint thinned with about 1 pint 
of turpentine to the gallon, which will help to deaden the 
gloss sufficiently to take the finishing coat. 

In cold or damp weather, however, terebine or liquid 
driers should be added instead of the turpentine to assist 
the paint to dry off. Where the decorative finish aimed 
at has to have a high gloss, and enamels or varnish paint 
are used, the undercoatings should be well bound, semi- 
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flat paints, or special undercoatings made to carry the 
enamels, 

The finishing coat of paint for the adequate protection 
of gasholders and structural work in gas-works must not 
only be hard and tough to stand the extreme exposure, but 
also absolutely impervious to water, hydrogen sulphide, 
and other noxious fumes with which it comes in contact. 
Ordinary lead paints will not withstand the conditions. 

Titanium oxide which is chemically inert is now being 
produced in large quantities, and it has been found that a 
mixture of this pigment with zinc oxide produces an ex- 
tremely durable paint which will retain its colour in the 
atmosphere of the gas-works. When comparing this kind 
of material with white lead, it has to be realized that the 
price per hundredweight or per gallon is not the true cost, 
but the cost per square yard of surface painted must be 
computed to give a true comparative cost basis. 

At this stage it might be mentioned that the results 
of all exposure tests conducted by a number of prominent 
paint manufacturers go to prove that a combination of 
pigments (selected, of course, for definite reasons) will give 
a more durable paint than any one pigment paint. An 
example of this can be shown in the case of the combina- 
tion of lead and zinc. White lead pigment used alone in 
a paint has been proved to chalk badly—that is, it powders 
off fairly rapidly and is known as a soft pigment. Zinc 
oxide, on the other hand, is a hard pigment inasmuch as 
it forms a flint-like surface with the medium, and cracks 
badly. Therefore, the fault of one pigment is used to 
remedy the fault of another pigment, the result being a 
more durable film without the faults of either pigment. 

This is true in all cases and great attention is now being 
given to the crystalline structure of different pigments, 
so that by a combination of pigments these structures may 
be made to fit in to give an impervious film. 


GASHOLDERS. 


The most popular paint in the country for use on gas- 
holders, &c., is red oxide, and applied over a suitable 
primer this paint gives excellent results; but this colour 
is not by any means essential, nor is it always attractive, 
and the tendency is to go in for colours which will blend 
with the surrounding landscape, absorb the minimum 
quantity of heat, and at the same time keep their colour 
against hydrogen sulphide fumes. A grey, green, or 
aluminium paint would add variety to gasholders, and it 
will be noted that in New Zealand, and, in fact, all over 
the world, the big oil companies are painting their storage 
tanks with aluminium or very light grey paint, thus 
lessening the loss by evaporation very considerably. It 
is a proved fact that the loss by evaporation on tanks 
coated with aluminium is about 0°83 p.ct. of the contents, 
while on those coated with black or red oxide, approxi- 
mately 1°2 p.ct., and while this is not perhaps so important 
to gas undertakings as it is to oil companies, yet econo- 
mies could be effected to certain parts of the plant by this 
means. 

Aluminium paint gives the best finish when applied by 
spray, but a very satisfactory finish can be obtained by 
stippling, and owing to its great yardage per gallon, it will 
cost no more to apply than red oxide. 

Quick drying bitumen and asphaltum tar paints which 
are in common use in some parts of the world on account 
of their low cost, are rapidly losing favour, except in the 
case of underground pipes, due to their faculty of absorb- 
ing heat, their tendency to soften and run in hot weather, 
lack of durability, and therefore high painting costs for 
labour. 

To continue, we might do worse than take the actual 
painting of a gas-works as an example of the various types 
of paint required, for, as with pigments and mediums, one 
type is not suitable for every job. 

Gasholders are costly to erect, and once erected must 
be kept free from rust as the cost of replacement is ex- 
travagant. When erected these holders will carry a coat 
of mill scale which it is definitely necessary to allow to 
weather off; the penalty of neglecting such process will 
be extensive rusting and certain destruction of the paint. 

The surface should be thoroughly tap-hammered and 
then wire-brushed to remove all loose scale; it is then 
ready for the priming coat which should be applied im- 
mediately after the brushing. It is important, generally. 
but specially at this stage, that the paint is not applied 
before 10 a.m. or after 4 p.m. In the first case. the time 
must be given for the dew to evaporate, otherwise we are 
leaving a film of moisture underneath the primer; and. in 
the second case, the falling dew might retard the drving 
of the paint film for some considerable time. and might 
easily result in the paint heing washed off should there 
be heavy rain during the night. Some painters overcome 
this difficulty by increasing the amount of liquid drier, but 
this practice should be discouraged as it materially shortens 
the life of the paint film 

The choice of primer is important, and given a selec- 
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tion from red lead, graphite, promeum or fish oil primer, 
promeum would bé my selection although the treated fish 
oil, as | have already stated, has much merit where the 
surface has rusted so badly that wire brushing fails to 
remove all the rust. On such a surface I would advise a 
coat of “‘ Rustol’’ (combination of oils and fish oil) tol- 
lowed by a coat of promeum. 

After the priming has been applied, an interval of a day 
or so can be allowed, but usually the application of the 
undercoat is proceeded with at once. ‘Ihe shade of the 
undercoat will depend upon which colour has been chosen 
for the finishing coat, but in the case of aluminium, a grey 
undercoat is usually ‘applied. 

Next the finishing coat takes our attention, and here the 
presence of hydrogen sulphide fumes precludes the use 
of lead paints which would turn black and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the finished job. However, as we have shown, 
other pigments can be used and tinted to suit any colour 
scheme requirement. 

If it is desired to have the holders and plant dark grey 
in colour, a graphite paint gives an elastic, chemically 
inert paint which will not permit the passage of air or 
water, and is not affected by the sulphurous vapours. 
These paints have enormous covering capacity, and here 
again the real comparison cost is per square yard of sur- 
face covered and not by price per gallon or hundredweight. 

Another type of finishing paint which gives a pleasing 
metallic cast iron effect is made with micaceous iron oxide, 
which has all the advantages without the disadvantages 
of red oxide of iron. This pigment, however, has the fault 
of being inflexible in relation to colour, and cannot be 
varied from the grey family. 

The major portion of the plant could be treated in ex- 
actly the same way as the gasholders with regard to prim- 
ing, but the scrubbers or purifiers, where there is a certain 
amount of ammonia fumes, would be better protected from 
corrosion by the use of an ammonia-proof paint which 
could, of course, be made in the colour of the general 
scheme. This ammonia paint, another product of com- 
bined oils, gives really efficient protection where the ordi- 
nary linseed oil paint would soften and emulsify, and 
would be finally washed off by the rain, leaving the surface 
again exposed to deterioration by rusting. 


ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 


These have to be protected as well as any other part 
of the plant in order that they may perform their work 
under the best conditions. Engines, be they gas, oil, or 
steam, are all prone to rust, and if rust is allowed to con- 
tinue through the years, a weakness in some vital spot will 
occur and necessitate repairs which could have been pre- 
vented by the application of a coat of paint. 

A great proportion of the engines and machinery is made 
from cast iron or cast steel, and frequently air holes or 
sand pittings mar the surface and spoil the appearance of 
the plant, and if not filled in, collect dust and oil, and 
are very difficult to clean. 

To prepare the engine for painting it would require to 
be thoroughly cleaned down with benzine or naphtha to 
remove any trace of lubricating oil, then coated with red 
lead, or preferably promeum primer, all air holes, &c., in 
the castings filled with grey filler, sand-papered smooth, 
and finished in tint to suit general colour scheme. For 
this particular job the paint should be oil proof and heat 
resisting. Any dangerous parts could and should be picked 
out in red enamel to assist in quick detection and thereby 
in the prevention of accidents. 


Pree LINEs. 


Pipes which are used as conveyors underground are 
effectively protected with tar paints such as Berger’s 
‘‘ Ebonite,’’ and this type of material is really the most 
suitable for the conditions. 

Overhead pipes lines, however, could with pee ah 
receive the same treatment extended to the gasholders 
and could be painted with different colours to distinguish 
the conveying of special liquids or gases. 

Chimneys, usually of brick, but in some cases of metal, 
require a paint capable of withstanding material heat. 
The paint proposed is made of graphite and a heat- 
resisting medium, and has great covering properties. The 
stack should be thoroughly wire brushed, and if very rusty 
in places, a coat of combined oils and fish oil preparation 
applied and well brushed in, any surplus being wiped off, 
allowed to dry for a full day, and then finished with 
Berger’s smoke stack paint, one or two coats depending 
on the conditions of the stack. Smoke stack paint dries 
with a dull finish, but gives maximum durability. 

A special quick drying paint is usually apnlied for gas 
meters, one coat applied to the thoroughly cleaned meter 
usually being enough protection in view of the fact that 
most meters are protected from the elements by being 
inside the house. 








Is Your Gasholder Out of Level? 


Messrs. Broadhead Constructions, Ltd., of Structure 
House, Stretford, Manchester, who have made a special 
study of the inspection and repair of gasholders, have sent 
us a pamphlet which describes an eflicient and ingenious 
method for rectifying spiral guided gasholders where the 
tank is out of level, due to sediment or other causes, and 
it shows how the work can be simply and cheaply carried 
out. This method has been adopted in the case of a holder 
in a mining area and has proved extremely effective. 

The manner in which the levelling is effected is by pitch- 
ing at suitable intervals round the top curb of the inner 
lift and the dips of each lift, specially designed mild steel 
brackets. When at rest, the holder is supported by these 
brackets instead of the original rest blocks. Thus the 
outer lift is supported from the tank balcony, and each 
additional lift from the dip of the adjacent outer lifts. 

The two chief advantages of this method are: First, that 
it is not necessary to empty the tank of water. The ad- 
vantage of this is obvious, not only in the saving of cost, 
but also, in some instances, the vital saving of the time 
which the holder is out of commission. Secondly, should 
any further subsidence occur, the gasholder can again be 
levelled by inserting additional packings under the sup- 
porting brackets. 
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“ Armourplate Safety Glass.” 


We have received from Messrs. Pilkington Brothers, Ltd., 
of St. Helens, Lancs., a copy of a booklet they have pub- 
lished containing reports on comparative tests on the firm’s 
** Armourplate ” and ordinary plate glass by the National 
Physical Laboratory and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

** Armourplate ”’ is a safety glass made by subjecting 
ordinary polished plate glass to a patented toughening pro- 
cess, which results in a _ glass of greatly increased 
mechanical strength and much more resistant to large and 
sudden changes of temperature. When broken it disinte- 
grates into small pieces which have not fhe dangerous cut- 
ting edges of ordinary glass. The treatment. state the 
manufacturers, in no way affects the high qualities of the 
plate glass. 

It must be noted, however, that “ cannot 
be cut with a diamond, nor must the surface be ‘‘ worked ”’ 
or drilled in any way, as complete fracture will result. 


Armourplate ”’ 
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Holmes Gas Valves and Specials. 


Over thirty years ago, by concentrating on the study of 
the technology of the purification of coal gas and the re- 
covery of coal bye-products, Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., 
Ltd., of Huddersfield, made a beginning in the introduc- 
tion to the gas and coking industries of a series of new 
types of plant and new processes which have now a world- 
wide reputation. 





Corporation Undertakings’ Results. 
Nottingham. 

There has been a decrease in the quantity of gas sold in the 
city and district during the period under review. The excess 
of revenue income over working expenses was £138,488. To this 
balance there has been added £3651 in respect of bank interest 
and interest upon investments, making a total of £142,140. 
The expenditure for capital and redemption of loan debt and 
income-tax had been £86,071, leaving a net profit for the year 
of £56,069. To this has been added the balance from last year 
and the amount recovered in connection with the Rex v. Ball 
case, making a total of £117,582, and this has been appropriated 
to the extent of £62,937 in transfers to the renewals fund and 
capital account, leaving a balance of £54,645, of which £31,185 
is earmarked in aid of rates and the remainder, £23,460, carried 
forward to next year. The report contains a fitting tribute to 
Mr. Wilkinson: ‘‘ We have parted with a faithful servant 
and good friend in Mr. John Wilkinson, who controlled the 
undertaking for 20 years of unprecedented progress and pros- 
perity. Our present Engineer and Manager, Mr. George 
Dixon, took over the control of the undertaking on Jan. 1, 
and is re-organizing several departments of the undertaking 
and making every effort to increase sales and give efficient 
service.” In his report, appended to that of the Committee, 
the Gas Manager recorded that the total amount of gas made 
during the year was 3,033,013,000 c.ft., or 14,434,439 therms. 
There was a decrease of 155,265,400 c.ft. (737,510 therms), or 
5°28 p.ct. when compared with the previous year. The gas 
or 8°26 p.ct., as compared 
or 5°32 p.ct. for the previous year. This 


unaccounted for was 215,452,500 c.ft., 
with 165,100,100 c.ft., 


NOTES ON PLANT AND PROCESSES 
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The firm have recently published an interesting brochure 
dealing with their ‘ Western ’’ and other types of gas 
valves, and cast-iron and steel speci ials, &c. In the pages 
of the brochure are given details, diagrams, and illustra- 
tions of the standard forms of ‘‘ Western ’’ double-faced 
valves, both vertical and horizontal types, causes of valve 
failures, special quick-opening types of valves and types 
for use on overhead mains. 

Standards and columns for exhauster, governors, and 
meter houses are dealt with, together with angle or disc 
valves and variable seal overflow valves, seal pots and auto- 
matic control valves, while an interesting section is de- 
voted to gas treatment between the purifiers and the dis- 
trict—namely, the utilization of ‘‘ Dri-Gas ”’ plant, naph- 
thalene and benzole extractor, Holmes-Connersville station 
meters and boosters. 

Tables show that Messrs. Holmes have standardized the 
various forms of special cast-iron connections, so that these 
may be ordered against reference numbers, while special 
attention is drawn to the new method of constructing 
steel specials, by which all joints are “‘ butted ”’ and elec- 
trically welded. There are no projections, and when 
erected these specials are indistinguishable from those 
made in cast iron. They are, moreover, claimed to be 
much lighter in weight and unbreakable. 

Details of both the old standard and new “ British Gas ” 
standards for flanges are also given. 





Cambridge Draught and Pressure Recorders. 


We have received from the Cambridge Instrument Com- 
pany, Ltd., of 45, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W. 1, a copy 
of their newly published list (No. 152a) describing the latest 
forms of Cambridge draught and pressure gauges and re- 
corders. 

Particular attention is drawn to the precision draught 
gauge and the illuminated dial draught gauge described in 
the catalogue and to the portable pressure recorder. The 
range for which the firm’s well-known circular chart pres- 
sure recorder is available has recently been extended to 
include low-pressure ranges down to 6 in. of water across 
the chart. Details of the instruments are made clear from 
the descriptions in the catalogue. 

The accurate determination of pressures and vacua is an 
essential feature of many modern industrial processes, and 
such measurements freque ently have to be made _ under 
severe conditions of service It is necessary, therefore, 
that the instruments employed should be so designed that 
they retain their full sensitivity under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. The draught and pressure gauges de- 
scribed combine robustness and precision in a remarkable 
degree and have proved their reliability in many fields of 
usefulness. They are made in both indicating and record- 
ing patterns, the former being supplied in various ranges 
up to 60 in. of water, while the latter cover measurements 
up to 2000 lbs. per sq. in. 





large and serious increase in leakage is under careful investi- 
gation, being, it is suggested, probably due to the greatly in- 
creased pressure being put on the mains adequately to supply 
the outlying districts. A total of 3819 new gas services were 
connected with the mains during the year. The number of 
meters at March 31, excluding 352 lamp meters, was 112,871, 
being an increase of 2226. The amount received during the 
year for gas sold was £426,637—a decrease of £30,314 on the 
year, £9548 of this being due to the reduction in the price of 
gas from the September, 1931, quarter. 


_ 
——_ 


Gas Special Order. 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company. 





The Company are applying for a Special Order to authorize 
them to purchase by agreement the undertaking of the Rye Gas 
and Coke Company, Ltd., for such price or consideration, and 
upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed hetween the 
Company and the Rye Company. 

To confirm the storage of gas by the Company upon lands 
acquired by them under the provisions of the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Gas Order, 1925, from the then existing Battle Gas 
and Coke Company, Ltd., and to provide that if and when 
the Company purchase the undertaking of the Rye Company the 
Company may continue to store gas upon any lands belonging 
or reputed to belong to the Rye Company and upon which the 
Rye Company had stored gas at the date of such purchase. 

And for other purposes. 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


: 


Official Quotations on the London and Provincial Stock Exchanges. 
[For Stock Market Report, see later pages.] 


When 
Issue Share. ex- 
| | Dividend. 
| 
1,551,868 | Stk. Apl. 4 
374,000 o July 4 
557,655 ° Mar. 14 
000 1 Apl. 29 
177,760 | Stk. Feb. 29 
650,050 ” ” 
439,160 ” ” 
,000 ‘ June 20 
162,025 ” 
210,000 ” 
857,900 - Mar. 14 
540,000 ° ” 
195,500 * * 
1,287,600 _ Feb. 29 
120,420 ” June 20 
217,870 » ” 
828,790 » ’ 
855,000 a Apl. 4 
100,000 * June 20 
120,000 “ mt 
450,000 . ” 
160,000 as July 4 
100,000 10 May 23 
100,000 10 Apl. 29 
160,000 Stk. June 20 
626,860 i Feb. 15 
287,860 A July 4 
157,150 as Feb. 15 
98,986 1 May 23 
24,500 1 ‘ 
609,204 1 Apl. 4 
296,053 1 . 
4,078,280 Stk. Feb, 15 
475, i June 20 
- - Feb. 15 
469,590 . 
600, ae July 4 
642,270 ‘ Feb. 29 
655, ° July 4 
209,000 . Mar. 14 
179. 500 ‘ Feb. 29 
155,019 a June 20 
1,002,180 . Mar. 14 
19,405,992 * Feb. 15 
2,600,000 * oe 
4,477,106 ° ” 
6,102,497 7 June 20 
8,642,770 » ” 
2,500, a 
264,011 ° - 
82,500 ad Mar. 14 
258,740 - os 
70, 10 June 6 
218,200 | Stk. Feb. 29 
5,600,000 ° June 6 
228,180 . Feb. 1 
235,242 ° Mar. 14 
9,145,907 - Feb. 29 
245,500 oe June 20 
806,083 oo July 15 
165,736 . Feb. 15 
56,176 . June 20 
76,000 6 June 20 
392,000 = Apl. 1 
171,978 | Stk. Feb. 29 
657 ° * 
112,126 July 4 
148,955 ’ ” { 
675,000 a 21 May ’31 
2,061,815 . Feb. 29 
682,856 “ ” 
691,705 ° June 20 
277,285 a Apl. 29 
274,000 o Feb. 15 
199,940 - Mar. 14 
896,160 ° Feb. 15 
300,000 Apl. 18 
205,162 ° June 20 
504,416 Feb. 15 
241,446 ° " 
114,000 ° Feb. 15 
686,812 - July 18 
889,818 - June 20 
150,000 10 Apl 4 
' 968 Stk. Apl. 4 
95,000 om July 18 
133,201 am Feb. 29 
90,000 10 June 6 
6,709,895 Stk. Feb. 15 
1,185,812 o ” 
1,895,445 a July 4 
000,000 z July 18 
1,500 R Feb. 29 
1,548,795 - Feb. 15 
887 ° June 20 
647,740 e Feb. 29 
121,275 * June 20 
200,000 - June 20 
1,076,490 o Feb. 29 
300,000 . ” 
199,005 June 20 
85,701 Apl. 4 
346,069 ° Feb, 29 
88,880 « ” 
1,822,220 Fe July 4 
971, « ” 
1,167,964 “a June 20 
158,400 - Feb. 29 
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Quotations at :—a.—Bristol. 
quotation is per £1 of stock. 
free of income-tax. 
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(Provincial 


Rise 
or 
Fall 


Transac- 
tions. 
Lowest and 
Highest 
Prices 


Exchanges jon Week. During the 


July 29.) 


g Paid £3, including 10s. on account of back dividends, 


t For year. 





. | 
Alliance & Duties Ord, 105-115 | —- 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb, 75—80 | —3 
Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 185—145 oe 
1/98 Bombay, Ltd. 15/-—20/]- wal 
Bournemouth sliding scale | 180—190 ose 
Do, 7 p.c. max. 187—147 oes 
Do, 6 p.c. Pref. ... | 130—185 | +5 
Do 8 p.c. wy es 10—75 
Do. : p.c. Deb. 90—95 
Do 5 p-c- Deb. 115—120 
Brighton, Hove, & Worthing 
6 p.c. Con, 135—145 
Do, 5p.c.Con, . 120—180 
Do. 6 p.c. B Pref. | 128—183 
Bristol 5 p.c. max. én 109—111@ 
Do. Ist 4 p.c. Deb. 90—944 +43 
Do. nd 4 p.c. Deb. gyo—940 +45 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb, 115—120¢ . 
British Ord, ... 182—142 
Do. 17p.c. Pref. 120—130 
Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 87—92 oe 
Do. 6&p.c. Red. Deb. 105—115 = 
Cambridge 6 p.c. Deb. 114—119 +64 
Cape Town, Ltd. ...  ... | 74—8t oe 
Do. 44 p.c. Pref. ... 6—7 
Do. 49 p.c. Deb. ... | 80—90 
Carditt Con, Ord. 100—105 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 105—110 
Chester 5 p.c. Ord. 89—946 
Colombo, Ltd. Ord. 26/-—81/ | 
Do. 1 p.c. Pref. 17/-—19/- | 
Colonia! Gas eum Ltd. Ord. 10/-—15/ | 
Do 8 p.c, Pref, 10/-—15/ | 
‘Commerctal Ord, ... ...  100—110 | 
8 p.c. Deb. 70—75 | 
ieeestionn sliding scale 132—142 | 
Do. max, 95 —100 } - 
| Do. 5p.c. Deb.. 115—120 | +2 
|Derby Con, 117—122¢ | es 
| Do. 4p.c, ‘Deb. . 65—0¢ | eee 
|ast Hull Ord. 6 p.c. 94—99 | ove 
|East Surrey Ord. 5 p.c. 105-115 -— 
| Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 110—115 ae 
|European, Ltd. 95—105 | oe 
|\Gas Light & Coke 4 p. ‘c. Ord. 28/-—25/-/ oo 
| Do. 84 p.c. max. -- 80-85 Di, 5 Oe 
Do. 4p.c. Con, Pret. 96—101 | see 
Do. 8 p.c. Con. Deb. 75—80 ee 
Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. ... 109—114 | ra 
Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 105—110 | oo 
Harrogate New Cons, 106—111 | - 
Hastings & St. L.5p.c. Conv. 120—130 | oo 
Do. 84 p.c. Conv. 90—95 = 
Hongkong & China, Ltd, 10-11 | Bes 
Hornsey Con, 38 p.c. ... 105—110 | oie 
Imperial Continental Cap. 180— 200 an 
Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb, | &2—87 a 
Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord. 145—155 oes 
Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 112-1146 | +3 
Do. 5 p-c- Red. Pref. 100—1106 | eas 
Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 854—9040 | 
Maidstone 4 p.c. Cap. 155—165 | 
8 p.c. Deb. 65—70 | 
Malta & Mediterranean 74—8h 
Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
54 p.c. Red. Deb 95—100 
M. 8. D. Utility * “oC. * Cons. 88—93 
Do. 4p.c. Cons. Pref. 82—87 
Do. 4 p-c- Deb. 87—92 
Do. 5 p.c- Deb. 105—110 
Montevideo, Ltd. .. 40—60 a 
Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 21/3—22/34/ —-[3 
Do. 4 p.c. Pref. 1—924 den 
Do. 84 p.c. Deb 89-914 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. °48 105—1104 eee 
Newport (Mon,) 5 p.c. max. a +3 
|North Middlesex 6 p.c, Con, | 185—145 
Northampton 6 p.c. max, ... 90—100 
Oriental, Ltd. 85—95 
Plym’th & Stonehouse 5p. c. 149—150 
|Portsm’ th Con.8tk. 4p.c.8td. 140—150 
Do. 5 p.c. ~ 90—95 
|Preston 5 p.c. Pre 102—107 
|Primitiva 4p.c. na. Db. 1911 75—80* 
Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. 76—81 
San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 1—14 
Sheffield Cons, 108—112e | 
Do. 4p.c. Deb. ... g90—94e* | 
Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. 110—115 | 
South African 4-6 
South Met. Ord. 119—122 | 
Do. 6 p.c. lrred, Pi, | 125—135 | « 
Do, 8 p.c. Deb. 75—80 | +1 
Do. 6 p.c. Red. Deb. | 108—113* 4 
South Shields Con. ... 129—1314 
South Suburban Ord. 5 p. ‘c. | 116—121 
Do. 5 p.c. Pref. | 109—114 
Do. 5p.c. Deb. 116-121 vai 
Southampt’ n Ord, : p.c.max.| 95—100 +5 
Do. 4p.c. Deb.; 90—95 on 
Swansea 64 p.c. Red. Deb. | 105—110 +2 
Tottenham and District Ord. | 127—132 +23 
Do. ot p.c. Pref. ... | 115—120 +2 
Do. Deb. ... | 90—95 sas 
Tusean, Lia, ‘6p. ‘ce. Red. Db. : 10—75 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & | 
— Spc. ... 128—133 +38 
0. 5p.c. Pref. ... 100-105 Pe 
Wandsworth : < —racal 135—140 +23 | 
Do. 5p.c. Pre . 109—114 pee 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 110—120 
— W.&G. 5p. c. Con. 100—105 
' 
c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield. 
* Ex. div. 


Week, 


1444 


142h— 1444 
126-134 


1324—138 


134—138 


104— 1083 
134 


100 
120 


110—1124 
1063—1073 
125 


108 
187—1914 

85 
160—1603 


974 


140—145 


149 — 150 


119}—1214 
1314—184 
16—794 


117-1194 
944 a 
110 
129—132 
116 
130—1382 


135—1384 
112—1134 
1173-1194 


J.—The 
t Paid 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 


STOURBRIDGE 


Manufacturers of GAS RELORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 


SHIPMENTS PRomPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEADBNHALL CHamBeRs, 4, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 





~~ GRA 











(This announcement is inserted 
gratuitously.) 


PETER—witn 


ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
little fellow. Chubby, likeable, just five- 
and-a-half, full of life and fun and on 
occasions— be it admitted—of naughtiness. 


Just now Peter's rather important, for this 
is his first term at school, and he’s grappling 
with the intricacies of ‘A BC"’ and ‘' Twice 
Two'’: difficult subjects to all men of five- 
and-a-half, but even more difficultin Peter's 
case because—bad luck—he's totally blind. 
That's his One Exception. 


Peter learns reading, writing, and 'rithmetic 
through the medium of * Braille ''—dull 
stuff compared with the coloured picture 
books of most five-and-a-halfs. However, 
he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he's making 
great progress. 


Would you like to know more about him? 
How, in spite of his ‘‘One Exception,’’ he 
is being educated, and, when older, techni- 
cally trained and usefully employed. 


There is a long waiting list of ‘‘ Peters'’ 
throughout the British Isles, for whom train- 
ing and accommodation must be provided 
in the immediate future, 


Will you help with a donation or annual 
subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 


Here's a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter and 
his handicapped pals 3d. for every year 
you've had it. Now, please, in case it slips 
your memory. Good idea! 


THE CHAIRMAN, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(Founded 1838), 
Swiss Cottage, LONDON, N.W.3 


, 
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Stock Market Report. 


{For Stock and Share List, see earlier page.] 


The strength of British Government securities was again the 


feature last week, and some went to fresh high levels. Profit- 
taking was in evidence towards the close, but any reaction was 
only momentary for supplies were short, and only a small 
amount of buying was necessary to bring about a return to 
former values. In other markets, Oils and Gold shares con- 
tinued prominent, and the shares of steady income-earning 
Industrials were well supported. The week also saw the close 
of the first stage in the great Conversion Scheme offer. 

A perusal of the stock and share lists for the past month 
or so will show the extent at which Gas stocks, usually a very 
steady and sedate market, have been gaining in popularity, and 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to purchase ordinary stocks 
yielding much over 5 p.ct., while many perpetual debentures 
now give a return of under 4 p.ct. There are, however, a few 
maximum dividend stocks in the list which are attractive at 
current prices. Among these is the Mid-Southern District 
Utility ‘* C ” at 903; Portsmouth at 92}; Southampton at 973, 
to which it was raised by 5 points last week; and Newport 
(Mon.) at 88 on the Bristol Exchange. These Companies have 
regularly fulfilled their dividend payments for many years past, 
and a purchase at or about these prices would provide a sound 
permanent investment. Other increases of note Jast week were 
Cambridge 5 p.ct. debenture with a gain of 6} points to 116}; 
Bournemouth 6 p.ct. preference by 5 points to 1382}; and (on 
the local Exchange) the Bristol Company’s two 4 p.ct. deben- 
tures both hardened 43 points to 92. 

Interim dividends on ordinary stocks were announced last 
week as follows: Gas Light, £2 16s. p.ct.; Tottenham 
and District, 3% p.ct.; Wandsworth, 33 p.ct.; Bristol, 23 
p.ct.; and Newport (Mon.), 2} p.ct.; all of which are at the 
same rates as a year ago. South Suburban at 3 p.ct. compares 
with 3} p.ct. for the corresponding period. 

Notfication has been received that the net profits of the Metro- 
politan Gas Company (of Melbourne) for the half-year to 
June 30 amounted to £102,775 (against £126,757). The dividend 
remains the same at 6} p.ct., and £15,000 (against £20,000) 
has been transferred to reserve, leaving £57,045 to be carried 
forward. Last year £14,702 was placed to capital account. 


ia, 
——_ 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar Products. 


Lonpon, Aug. 2. 

There is little change to report in the prices of tar products. 
To-day’s prices are: 

Pitch, 95s. to 97s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. : : 

Creosote, 33d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., according to specifica- 
tion. 

Refined tar is 4d. to 44d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. 
Pure toluole is about 2s. 6d.; pure benzole, about 1s. 8d.; 
95/160 solvent naphtha, Is. 4$d. to 1s. 5d.; and pyridine bases, 
3s. 9d. to 4s.—all per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


Tar and Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 2. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 34s. 6d. to 39s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
85s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 85s. f.o.b.* 
Toluole, naked, North, Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 2}d. to Is. 3d. Heavy naphtha, North, 104d. to 11d. 
Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 2}d. to 3d.; 
low gravity, 14d., Scotland, 2}d. to 3d. Heavy oils, in_bulk, 
North, 43d. to 54d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 1s. 7d. to ls. 8d. Naph- 
thalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 55s. to 75s., bags included. An- 
thracene, ‘“‘ A” quality, 2}d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely 
nominal; ‘“‘ B”’ quality, unsaleable. 


‘i All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, July 30. 
Conditions remain rather quiet in this district, although 
prices are fairly steady in most departments. 
Crude gas-works tar.—Actual value is 57s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. per 
ton ex works. 


Pitch.—Value is firm at 85s. to 90s. per ton f.o.v. Glasgow 
for export, and 90s. to 95s. per ton ex works for home trade: 
but supplies are scarce. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport specification remains 
dull for the time of year, and quotations are at 44d. to 44d. per 
gallon f.o.r. naked. 

Creosote oil.—Prices are well maintained. B.E.S.A. specifi- 
cation is 33d. to 33d. per gallon; low gravity, 33d. to 4d. pe: 
— and neutral oil, 33d. to 4d. per gallon—all ex works i, 
pulk. 

Cresylic acid.—Demand is poor and prices are weak. Pale, 
97/99 p.ct., is 1s. O}d. to Is. 14d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., 
113d. to 1s. Od. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., Is. 24d. 
to Ils. 34d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 

Crude naphtha.—Production is low and value is steady at 43d. 
to 5d. per gallon, according to quality. 

Solvent naphtha remains quiet at Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. ver gallon 
for 90/160 grade, and 11d. to 1s. per gallon for 90/190 grade. 

Motor benzole.—The market is featureless, with quotations 
round Is. 23d. to 1s. 34d. per gallon in bulk quantities ea works, 

Pyridines.—90 / 160 grade is 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon, and 90/14 
grade 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time. 


s. d. s. d. 
Crude benzole . o 84 to o 9g per gallon at works 
Motor :& Ban 8 @ *” % a 
Pure is eo « OS os ss * 





Trade Notes. 


Electrostatic Tar Precipitator. 


Messrs. Simon-Carves, Ltd., have received an order from 
the Grassmoor Company, Ltd., Chesterfield, to install an 
electrostatic tar precipitator to de-tar their coke oven gas. 
The amount of gas to be handled is approximately 5 million 
c.ft. per day, with a temperature of treatment of 25°-30° ¢. 
This is the third order the firm have received for electrostati 
tar precipitators during the last three months. 


_ 
— 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 


Stores. 

The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders for 
various stores. [Advert. on p. 260.] 

Gas Cocks. 

The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders for 
the supply of brass main cocks. [Advert. on p. 260.] 
Gasholder. 

The Buxton Gas Department invite tenders for the suppl 
and erection of a spiral-guided gasholder. [Advert. on p. 260.] 
Pipes. 

The Bradford Corporation Gas Committee invite tenders fo! 
the supply of steam tubing and fittings. [Advert. on p. 260.| 


Tar and Bitumen for Roads. 


The Minister for Local Government and Public Health ir 
vites applications for the appointment of Official Contractor 1 
connection with the above. [Advert. on p. 260.] 





The Northampton Gas Light Company have given notice t0 
holders of the 6 p.ct. and 7 p.ct. redeemable debenture stocks 
of their intention to redeem those stocks on Jan. 1 next. For 
the purpose of redemption £96,900 5 p.ct. redeemable debenture 
stock has been issued. There is £49,900 of the 6 p.ct. stock out- 
standing. It is redeemable at par on July 1, 1941, or any 
earlier interest date at 102 p.ct. on six months’ notice from the 
Company. The same redemption conditions apply to the 7 p.ct. 
stock, of which £47,000 is outstanding. 





hi 
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